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A RECKLESS UNDERTAKING. 


BY “REE.” 


the small tent of a little camping party, 
who had hidden themselves from the “mad- 
dening throng” and the noisy hum of the 
busy city. 

The party consisted of C. B., the story- 


teller; the Kid, and the writer. Lazing 
idly on the green sward during the heat of 
the day the conversation turned on the sub- 
ject of taking desperate chances. 

C. B., who had seen many ups and downs, 
mostly downs, and done about everything 
that falls to the lot of mortal, said: ‘“Talk- 
ing of chances, I once did a trick that as I 
look back on it now strikes me as the most 
foolhardy thing I ever attempted. A chum 
and I had been working at any old thing 
we could catch to keep body and soul to 
gether, and finally brought up at Moorhead, 
which was the head of navigation on the 


ESTING on a little 
rocky bluff and look- 
ing down into one 
of the _ beautiful 
mountain parks 
that are every- 
where found on the 
summits of the dif- 
ferent ranges of the 
Rockies, one might 
have seen a lovely 
crystal spring bub- 
bling up and rip- 
pling away over the 
gravel, making a 
pretty foreground 
to the grove of Jack 
pines that sheltered 

Red river. Here we expected to find work 

on the boats, but could get nothing to do, 

and our finances soon got low. The situa- 
tion was getting alarming. The country 
over the river was full of hostile Sioux, but 
my companion wanted to go to the Black 

Hills while I wished to try our luck at Fort 

Garry, which was just coming to the front 

after the Red rebellion. 

“In order to settle the matter we decided 
to draw lots. The lot fell to me and so Fort 
Garry was to be our destination, but how 
were we to get there? Just at this time 
Gen. Rosser had been appointed chief engi- 
neer of the Northern Pacific railroad and 
had a strong force of men all well armed. 
They were camped on the bank of the river 
and their tents were pitched so that the 
guys of one tent crossed those of the other. 
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“We used to wander about the camp 
looking for a job and there saw the very 
thing that would at once smooth away all 
our difficulties, a birch bark canoe. If we 
only could capture that the rest was easy, 
but we knew that every man had a rifle and 
would shoot to kill any one stealing around 
that camp. However, the case was desper- 
ate. The canoe lay bottom side up on the 
guys of two tents so that any one moving 
it must shake both and in addition must 
step over all those guys. To kick one 
meant certain death. 

“We talked the situation over and de- 
cided to make the attempt. First we bought 
some provisions, carried them down the 
river a couple of miles and cached them in 
a grove on the bank. We then returned, 
took good stock of the layout and waited 
for night. As I had the longest legs it was 
decided my chum should take the end that 
was clear of the ropes and I was to lift the 
other and climb out as best I could. 

“The moon shone bright and clear as 
we crept over to the tents and we learned 


by the heavy breathing that all were asleep. 
My heart was in my mouth as I lifted the 
end of that canoe and saw the tents sag 
when the weight left the guys, but no one 
awoke, and step by step I went over the 
ropes, scarcely daring to breathe until sev- 
eral feet from the tent. We reached the 
water without disturbing any one and got 
into the canoe without a paddle and pushed 
off. By paddling with our hands we made 
the grove where our cache was, and there 
got some sticks which we used as paddles. 
During the day we carried the canoe into 
the brush and at night made the best time 
we could down stream till we reached Grand 
Forks, where we left the canoe with an old 
steamboat captain, to be delivered to its 
owner, ran against a little “windfall” of 
ready cash, and paid our way to Fort Garry 
without further adventure. When I think 
how many holes would have been in our 
hides had we but made one false step I 
consider stealing Gen. Rossar’s $100 canoe 
the most reckless undertaking of my life.” 


FABLE OF THE LEATHER-LUNGED LAWYER. 


Once there lived a lawyer whose Long 
Suit was a Voice big enough for a Family. 
He permitted no Opportunity to escape—on 
the least provocation he would open his 
Face and put the Loud Pedal on his Talking 
Apparatus. 

When he Roared at the men in the Jury- 
box they ofttimes rolled up their Coatcol- 
lars and asked to have the Steamheat turn 
ed on. 


One day this Luminary was engaged in 
Haranguing the Twelve Men in the Box. 
He insisted that Bill Jones be sentenced to 
Fourteen years at Hard Labor for stealing 


his neighbor’s Wife and three Children. The 
Men in the Box had cotton in their ears and 
stood the Shock. 

He Finally sat down and the Jury 
brought in a Verdict. Bill was to get Six 
months in the workhouse. The Judge asked 
the Sheriff to bring in the Culprit. But Bill 
had Sawed out. The Big Speech had drown- 
ed the noise of his Sawing. 

The Lawyer is being prosecuted for aid- 
ing and abetting a criminal to escape. 

Moral: It’s an ill wind that blows No 
body good. 

N. H. CROWELL. 
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A SHOT AT THE TARGET IN AULD LANG SYNE 


BY W. H. 


| HILE speaking of 

Sea Girt and tar- 
get shooting I 
am reminded of 
an incident which 
happened “durin’ 
de wah.” We 
were holding the 
communication s 
in West Virginia, 
that “Land of the 
mountain and the 
flood.”” Our colo- 
nel, with a view 
to improving our 
marksmanship and increasing our efficiency 
as sharpshooters ,issued an order to the 
effect that the pickets after being relieved 
each morning should be allowed to empty 
their pieces at the target, the best shot at 
each trial to be excused from his next reg- 
ular detail for duty. The distance was to 
be 200 yards, the position to be off-hand, 
and the officer of the guard coming off duty 
with the picket was to have charge of the 
firing and make the report. Quite a little 
emulation grew up amongst the boys, and 
some really creditable shooting was done. 

The camp faced a mountain 1,500 feet 
high and twenty miles long. A butt was 
built of sand high enough and long enough 
to guard all but extra wild shots. In front 
of the butt was the pit in which sat the 
comrade who was to signal the value of the 
shots. The target was of such size that at 
that distance it seemed about four inches in 
diameter. A shot wild enough to miss the 
target reported itself in the cloud of sand 
it knocked up from the butt. If too wild for 
the butt its landing was indicated by the 
spot of dust in the mountain beyond., _ It 
was rare that any one was so wild as to 
miss that, and indeed its report would have 
needed an angelic reporter for it would 
have pierced the heavens. 


NELSON. 


One morning, having no known duty to 
perform, I visited my friend, the sutter, 
and by reason of certain little promissory 
pledges in the shape of checks, and upon 
my solemn promise to retire to the solitude 
of the mountain to take care of it, I secured 
a pint or so of rattlesnake antidote, and 
with it tucked carefully into the side pocket 
of my blouse started for a secluded nook on 
the side of Signal peak, in company with a 
chum, intending to discuss the state of the 
country, the strategy of the campaign and 
the ultimate disposal of the public debt, 
and such other little affairs as might seem 
to need our attention. 

Meantime the guard detail, as _ usual, 
found one fellow in the company who had 
appendicitis, or some other bowel trouble, 
and could not go out on picket. The orderly 
sergeant called for me to take his place, and 
some one who had seen me en route moun- 
tainward reported the fact and was sent 
after me. He found me; not before I had 
absorbed a good dose of the antidote, but 
before it had had time to operate. I went 
reluctantly back to camp, knowing full well 
that the medicine which I was leaving with 
my chum would evaporate long before my 
day’s duty ended. The picket was hurried 
to its line and I was one of four stationed 
at a post on the main road, which skirted 
the mountain. A smooth-barked beech with 
a circle of lichen presented a tempting tar- 
get at about 100 yards, and some remarks 
were made in the way of boastful bets to 
the effect that we could each beat the other 
shooting at it. Rattlesnake antidote is a 
great incentive toward the infraction § of 
rules, and boasting soon gave way to shoot- 
ing. 

Let me pause here long enough to give 
the names of my companions—McAdams, 
De Russia, Stevenson. McAdams in a few 
quick rounds proved himself the victor and 
at once announced his intention of bearing 
off the honors at the target next morning. 
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The passing of a man with a load of ripe 
melons diverted our attention while we dick- 
ered for a good one to be paid for from the 
proceeds of the paymaster’s next visit, 
which, alas, was too long deferred to be of 
use to the vendor. 

While we sat eating the melon we were 
honored with a visit from the officer of the 
day, who sat down with us, and waiving his 
rank, genially helped himself to plentiful 
slices of the melon. When that was licked 
clean we were asked for an official report 
covering the firing of a few moments before. 
I, as the temporary corporal, answered that 
an ammunition train on its way to the front 
had just passed us; that the guards, having 
been caught in the storm over night, had 
fired off their pieces to load them afresh. 
The gallant captain looked dreamily toward 
the mountain top waile he listened, .wze. re 
marked tentatively: 

“Well, corporal, suppose you accompany 
me to the colonel. Tell him your story, and 
let us see what impression it makes on 
him.” 

It was unnecessary official red tape, I 
thought, but I went. When I reached head- 
quarters the colonel was engaged in a close 
game of quiots anu was himself at the meg. 
Presentea by the officer of the day I made 
my report briefly anu \.as very kindly dis- 
missed to my post by the colonel, who, look- 
ing at me steadily a moment, with one eye 
closed, said: “I’m very glad to hear it, 
Billy. Go back to duty,” and launcuaed an- 
other quoit. That one twinkling eye said 
plainly: “You lying ra:~al,” but he let me 
go. Bless his kindly memory! In that all- 
forgiving silence in whicn he sleeps he has 
forgotten many a worse sin than mine. 

On my return to the post the boasting 
was resumed, and the victory at the mor- 
row’s target claimed in advance. All day, 
at intervals, the subject was renewed. It 
became tiresome and at last Stevenson and 
I evolved a scheme to circumvent the shoot- 
er. It follows: 

Every old soldier wi!l remember how 
much harder was the duty of e atver part 
of the night, especially when the sentinel is 
awakened from a sound slumber at midnight 
to begin his watch. Well, Stevenson and I 
generously volunteered to take that watch. 
Accordingly at midnight we were called and 


McAdams and De Russia retired to the little 
shelter. 

In five minutes they were sleeping like 
Remeses the Great. When we could hear 


* McAdams snore, like a Mississippi snag 


boat, we carefully removed his rifle from 
the shelter, took it out of earshot, and re- 
moving the ball and paper from the barrel, 
poured into it four extra charges of powder, 
and proceeded to pack the whole with the 
paper of all the cartridges, bouncing the 
iron rammer out of the barrel so long as 
we could. A newspaper, which some char- 
itable comrade had brought to the post dur- 
ing the day, furnished supplementary wad- 
ding. We chewed alternate wads and ram- 
med them wet, the others dry. When the 
barrel was too full to bounce the hammer 
from we used a chunk of wood as a mallet. 
Finally we omitted the bullet entirely. 

At last we carried the weapon back and 
laid it carefully beside its owner, and fell 
to work watching (for daylight) with the 
happy consciousness of faithful soldiers. 

When the boys turned out and an oppor- 
tunity came I glanced into the muzzle of 
Mc’s rifle. I could almost have touched the 
top wad with my finger. With super-solemn 
looks we awaited the relief. When it came 
we turned over the post to our successors 
and shouldering our weapons marched to 
camp. At the appointed hour we were mar- 
shalled for the target. I gave my rifle over 
to a comrade anxious for distinction. Stev- 
enson resigned his to another and together 
we placed ourselves to await results. 

The lieutenant of the guard drew up the 
pickets, and one by one, as the line moved 
up, the whip-like reports of the rifles rang 
out against the grim old mountain and came 
back like the answering shots of an enemy. 
Spang! Spang! Spang! When it came 
Mc's turn he stepped out with an air which 
would have put to shame a member of the 
crack Seventh, drew up his piece, adjusted 
it to his shoulder, looked long and carefully 
over his barrel, while the line held its 
breath, and at length pulled trigger. 

B—o—o—o—m! 

The result was overwhelming. The val- 
ley was filled with the noise and the smoke 
of battle. For a second silence followed, 
then came the comments of the line. 

“H—— fire! They've opened with artil- 
lery' Gee whilikens! Look at the paper!” 
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—as a tornado of it flew mountainward— 
“missed the whole mountain, by Jupiter.” 

Meanwhile, what of Mc? The awful re 
port was not all. The rifle had kicked him 
flat, yanked itself out of his hand, and, after 
a wild gyration in the air, had stuck its muz- 
zie in the sand. 

Then the lieutenant took a hand. “You 
d——<d fool! Why did you load your gun 
that way?” 

“Loaded it just as usual, sir,” said Mc, 
as he slowly rubbed the sore places. “Then 
you'll kill yourself and half a dozen other 
fellows some day, you bloomin’ idiot.” 

Me slowly and sadly betook himself to 
his quarters to hunt up the arnica bottle. 

When I had wiped the tears out of my 
eyes, so that I could see, I looked for Stev- 
enson. He was hanging fast to an arbor 


UTE 
INDIAN. 


post, purple in the face, and speechless. A 
hundred men, attracted by the awful report, 
were standing along the line of tents look- 
ing on, amongst them the colonel. I thought 
it a good time to slip away. 

What may have become of De Russia I 
know not. Mc sleeps where picket calls no 
more disturb and bugles are silent forever. 
Stevenson has crossed the River and joined 
the advance guard. I, a gray-haired man, 
linger here awaiting roll call, when I, too— 
lights out—shall sink to slumber. It re- 
mains for me to say only that Mc—good- 
natured soul—at once figured out the mys- 
tery, but he laughed it all off as he did many 
a harder fortune, but it blacked his arm to 
the elbow. I wouldn’t have pulled that trig- 
ger for $50. Nor would I have played the 
joke again for a thousand. 
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STORY OF AN INDIAN MASSACRE. 


BY J. A. 


OU have all read much 
about Indian depreda- 
tions and misdeeds 
in Colorado’s history, 
yet very little, if any, 
descriptive matter 
has been published in 
the magazines 
cerning one of the 
most atrocious mas- 
which the 
Utes ever perpetrated in this or any other 
state, the Thornburg massacre, which  oc- 
curred in September, 1879. The Meeker 
masacre, about which so much has_ been 
written, pales in comparison with that of 
Maj. Thornburg and his fifty gallant men 
who fell before the aim of the Utes on the 
same day, and almost at the same hour, as 
that on which Meeker and his thirteen com- 
rades were slaughtered. The Meeker mas- 
sacre occurred at 10 a. m. of a fair day in 
September, 1579, and at 2 p. m. of the same 
day the Utes opened fire on Thornburg and 
his command soon after he had crossed Milk 
creek. He had been warned by the Indians 
that if he crossed to the south side of this 
stream—country which the Indians claimed 
as their’s, and on which the marching of 
armed soldiers was a menacing sight—they 
would fire on them. Like Meeker, Thorn 
burg thoug):t he knew the Indians well 
enough to put their threat down as a bluff, 
and therefore continued his march up the 


sacres 


side of the hill whose crest contained forti- 
fications infested with hiden bands of red 
skins. 

The site of the Thornburg massacre 
could hardly be better adapted for the pur- 
pose of the Indians. Lying in a low valley— 
through which runs Milk creek, it is sur- 
rounded on almost all sides by impending 
bluffs, whose summits were literally alive 
with red skins, who, careful to take no 
chances of danger to themselves, had erect- 
ed strong fortifications of large boulders, be- 
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hind which they lay and pumped lead into 
the ranks of the soldiers. 

The Thornburg battleground lies twenty 
miles northeast of Meeker, in Routt county, 
Northwestern Colorado. As Meeker is for- 
ty-five miles from Rifle, the nearest point on 
the railroad, it will be seen that the Thorn- 
burg grounds lie sixty-five miles from the 
nearest railroad point. It is, even now, twen- 
ty-two years after the massacre, one of the 
wildest sections of Colorado, abounding in 
plenty of game, such as deer, elk, antelope, 
bear, lion, etc., and is in sight of that senti 
nel of the hunter’s delight, Sleepy Cat 
mountain (so called on account of its re 
semblance to a sleeping cat.) Every year 
hundreds of sportsmen visit the ‘resorts 
along the White river in quest of game, but 
few of those traveling along the well-worn 
road between .Meeker and Marvine Lodge 
(the resort run by John B. Goff, the famous 
hunter-guide who took care of Gov. Roose- 
velt on his recent lion hunting trip) ever 
stop to consider that they would have to 
travel but fifteen miles from this road to 
reach the site of the Thornburg massacre. 

During the past hunting season I was 
one of a party (composed of Drs. Ketcham 
and Harvie of Denver and Robinson of As- 
pen, Colo.) which went from Meeker to Cal- 
ifornia Park on a big game hunt, returning 
to Meeker via the Thornburg battlegrounds. 
We arrived on Milk creek at 5 o’clock in 
the evening and made camp on this stream 
not 50 feet from where Maj. Thornburg fell, 
pierced by a Henry .44 bullet. Our anxiety 
to see the monument, rifle pits, bones of 
the mules and other interesting sights, hard- 
iy allowed us to take time for even the pre- 
liminary work of making camp. After this 
was over we repaired, first to the monu- 
ment and then to the rifle pits dug for pro- 
tection by the soldiers, and then laid our 
eyes on the bleached bones of over 200 
mules, slain while used as breastworks for 
the soldiers. Right here I want to enter a 
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OUR CAMP AT THE BATTLE-GROUNDS. 


BONES OF THE MULES THAT WERE SLAUGHTERED. 
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protest against the lethargy of our govern- 
ment in allowing the death-bed and burying 
ground of those soldiers to be’ gradually 
eraced from the face of the earth without 
a suitable landmark to show the spot where 
they gave up their lives in such a_ holy 
Thirty-eight men were killed out- 
right and thirteen wounded on that memor- 
able day without getting even a fair show 
for their lives, and yet the only sign to 
mark the spot and the event is a square 
sandstone monument (7?) rising about six 
feet high and five feet in diameter, and cost- 
ing not to exceed $150. On this the names 
of the dead and wounded are carved, but 
the elements, together with the 


cause. 


depreda- 
tions of cattle and horses, will soon wear 
and tear even these names from the slab. 
One of the names is already displaced by 
a corner being broken off, while the spring 
freshets have started to undermine’ the 
stone. The rifle pits, lying a few hundred 
yards from the monument, are beginning to 
fill up from the effects of rain and wind, 
and even now are but a couple of feet deep, 
where they were from four to five. Even 
the ground containing these relics is owned 
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E. F. YEOMAN, THE SCOUT. 


THE LONELY MONUMENT. 


by a private party—Henry Wolcott, whose 
ranch house is but a stone’s throw from the 
scene of the disaster. This .and could all 
be bought for a song and $2,000, economi- 
cally spent, would fix up the grounds in 
such shape as would shed honor and glory 
on our nation. 

After a hasty survey of the sights, we 
repaired to camp, where Joe Bauldauf, our 
guide, had prepared a tempting spread of 
venison, hot biscuits, fried potatoes and tea. 
After the linguistic ceremonies attending a 
post-prandial smoke by the camp fire, we all 
repaired to the Wolcott cabin, where we 
were royally received by Mr. Wolcott and 
his family. Here, in the sanctity of this 
rugged ranchman’s home, we talked of the 
massacre and incidents connected with it 
until we feared to tempt his hospitality fur- 
ther, and took our leave, to roll up in our 
blankets on the bank of Milk creek. The 
only noise to disturb the stillness after Joe 
had quit talking of rattlesnakes (a _ half 
dozen of which had been kiiied a few days 
before by Mr. Wolcott at the very spot 
where we slept) was the spasmodic sput- 
tering of the camp-fire flames as they licked 
the pine logs, and the weird bark of a lone 
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coyote as he poured forth his grievances 
from a hill-top overlooking our camp. 

The next morning as we were about to 
pull stakes for Meeker, Mr. Wolcott came 
down to camp to inform us that E. F. Yeo- 
man of Parachute, Colo., an old scout and 
one of the few living survivors of the mas- 
sacre, had just arrived at his house, and 
thought we night like to meet him. Of 
course this was a treat we had not antici- 
pated, and w? had hardly been introduced 
to the old guile, scout and trapper (now 58 
years of age) before a volley of questions 
was fired at lim that would stagger a law- 
yer from Quakertown. The old gentleman 
proved a willing subject for interview, and 
after we had exposed a plate on him he sat 
down, on the front porch of the Wolcott 
home, smiled in an heroic way, began whit- 
tling a stick in a meditative manner, and 
began: 

“Well, boys, it was a tough experience, 
and few of us are yet alive to tell of it. 1 
was scouting for the government at the 
time (having served in that capacity since 
‘72) and a sbort while before the massacre 
was ordered to join Maj. Thornburg’s com- 
mand, as he was on his way to establish a 
military post in Routt county. He had un- 
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der him 180 men, including scouts and citi- 
zens. The Indians had followed the march 
of the troops for some days, and, intending 
to intercept them at M.lx creek, which 
stream Thornburg had been warned not 
to cross under penalty of attack, they had 
gathered on all the surrounding hills, whicu 
afforded fine cover and convenient distance 
for fire. 

“We had just crosse. Milk creek with 


the soldiers and were ascending the hill to 
the south when a rifle crack was heard and 


one of our men fell mortally wounded. Al- 
most immediately a fusilade of bullets rain- 
ed like hail among us, picking off several of 
the boys. And this is where Thornburg lost 
his head, for instead of ordering an imme- 
diate retreat of the supply train, which had 
not yet crossed the stream, he dismounted 
the men and formed a skirmish line. Here 
the soldiers fought in the open, with no 
sign of an Indian in sight except the tell-tale 
puffs of smoke that issued from between 
cracks in the rocks above or over a precipi- 
tous bluff. The soldiers were being rapidly 
thinned out when the bugle sounded for a 
retreat, but although late it came with a 
welcome that sent the boys scurrying for 
the scant protection of the mule teams. At 


LOOKING DOWN ON THE THORNBURG BATTLE-GROUNDS FROM ONE OF THE BLUFFS TO THE SOUTH 


AN INDIAN FORTIFICATION OF ROCKS IS SHOWN TO LEFT OF PICTURE. 
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this juncture a cross-fire was commenced 
by the Indians from the bluff to the north, 
and among others to fall in the retreat was 
the gallant Thornurg, who dropped on the 
forbidden side of the stream, after almost 
reaching the much-sought goal. 

“I want to say, boys, that that was the 
warmest reception I ever got. When you 
speak of an Indian cross-fire from opposite 
bluffs onto soldiers in a valley between, why 
your Spanish war heroism and Philippine 
scrimmages ain't got color enough in them 
in comparison to tint the immaculate snow. 
After reaching the mule train Payne ran to 
me, and asked what to do with the teams, 
and I ordered the men to park the wagons 
and tie the mules to them, in such a man- 
ner as would best afford protection while 
we dug rifie pits. Most of the work was 
done under the cover of the night. We 
formed a double tier of pits in a semi-circle, 
with a large hospital in the center. Here 
the wounded were cared for as well as pos- 
sible. On calling roll that night we found 
our casulties. including dead, wounded and 
missing, was 51. I may say, also, that there 
wasn't a man killed alter we had gotten into 
the pits, although every mule in the train 
of over 200 was killed by the Indians in 
their efforts to annihilate the whites. 

“We buried the dead temporarily at 
night in the loose dirt taken from the pits, 
in order to keep the bodies from being ex- 
posed to the sun in the daytime. A very 
humorous incident happened which lent va- 
riety to the heart-rending scenes of that aw- 
ful first night in the pits. A soldier named 
Beans received a bullet at the base of the 
brain and fell in an inert heap. He was 
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aiterward covered (or buried) in the loose 
dirt near one of the pits. Five minutes later 
the boys were astounded to see him walk 
over to the pit and ask to get in, saying he 
believed he had been hit in the head. He 
went into a semi-comatose condition later, 
and died when the bullet was removed. The 
rifle pits once dug, then came the perplex- 
ing question of how we were to get news to 
the outside world. We were in the center 
of a desolate and uninhabited strip of coun- 
try that hadn't a house, except those at 
Meeker and a few over on the Bear river, 
for a radius of fifty miles in all directions. 
and to get couriers out through the carefully 
guarded lines of the Indians was a hazard- 
ous undertaking, and once out of the first 
lines, then the great trouble was to get over 
any of the passes, every one of which was 
known to be guarded. It was decided, how- 


-ever, during the first night, after the pits 


were dug, to send out three couriers (Mr. 
Gordon, Hank Rankin and another) at space 
of half an hour apart. In order that at least 
one might get through to Rawlins, they 
were given strict orders not to mount their 
horses until at least a mile away from head- 
quarters. These men all got to Rawlins 
within twenty-four hours from the time they 
started—a record ride that will probably 
never be equaled again. 

“Then came the most disagreeable fea- 
tures of our trouble. Day after day we laid 
in our pits, cramped up like sardines in a 
box, fearful of exposing the top of our head 
above the earth line lest it would be blown 
off by a buliet and with the dead and dying 
on all sides. The stench of the dead (both 
animal and human) was beginning to be 
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felt when we had been imprisoned but three 
days. Then Capt. Dodge with forty-five ne- 
gro soldiers came in from Egeria Park, 
where they had been scouting. They had 
been allowed to enter the death trap unmo- 
lested by the Indians, but when they began 
to dig pits were fired on from all sides. The 
result was that they abandoned the pit-dig- 
ging and hurriedly sought shelter in those 
of the whites, where we all managed to pass 
the dreary time for six days, when Gen. Mer- 
ritt arrived with ten companies of cavalry 
and the same number of infantry. The in- 
fantry came in wagons fitted up at Rawlins 
by the citizens of that place. However, 
there were no Indians seen after Merritt 
came.” 


“Of course you were all happy, then?” 
ventured one of our party. 

“My boy,” said the old scout, laying his 
hand on the speaker’s shoulder in a manner 
betraying great emotion, “if you came and 
laid Vanderbilt’s millions at my feet you 
couldn’t have made me happier; and I know 
every other one of the boys felt just as I 
did.” 

And after gathering up our trophies, 
which in my own collection included an old 
rusty canteen unearthed from one of the 
rifle pits, and empty Henry and government 
shells picked up from behind Indian breast- 
works and at the rifle pits respectively, we 
thanked our host for the entertaining chat 
and departed for Meeker. 
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A STRONG HAND. 


BY N. 


ever 
been told ‘bout how 
| young Kern fum 
crost the river lost 
his hankerin’ fer pok- 
er, boys? Nope? 
Well, I'll enlighten 
yer. Got enny plug 
with ye, Jake? Thet’s 
the ticket — thank 
ye. 

“Well, es I was say- 

in, fellers, thet avere 

the allfiredest game I 

ever sot in, allers ex- 

ceptin’ the one when I saw Hank Peters’ 

drawers and raised him an undershirt. Ye 

rec’lect I won thet on Hank’s runnin’ out er 
collateral too soon. 

“Well, hit were this way. Ye see, Kel- 
ly’n me bein’ idle most of the time last win- 
ter on account of the small demand fer 
harvesthands we jest nachelly had ter do 
sunthin’ to keep us in feed. Bein’ arister- 
cratic by natur, we did the fashionable arti 
cle and played the great American game. 
Kern, ye know, was a young swell fum over 
yender, and the dough he had was too much 
fer his brains. 

“Well, one day here cum the Mugsville 
ball nine acrost ter wipe the earth up with 
our team and trottin’ erlong in the rear 
comes Kern actin’ as financeer fer the hull 
game all through and the way Kern sprung 
his wad was too conwincin’ fer anything. 

“Kelly sez to me, sez he: ” 

“*Thet dub’s got dough ter burn, Mose. 
D’ye see’m?’ 

‘*See’m?’ sez I, ‘’smy eyes open?’ 

“Well, fellers, the game plugged along, 
and bimeby yer might er noticed me’n Kelly 
pullin’ our freight over clus ter where Kern 
was bettin’ on basted hits, er sunthin’ like 
that. We pertended to be awful interested 
in the game, ye know, an’ yeiled like looneys 
every chance we got. 


EMEMBER 
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It was erbout the 
middle innin’, I think. when Kern yells to 
me: 


CROWELL. 


“*Hey, you mug up there. 
bet we don’t score here?’ 

“*Nope,’ sez I. 

““Tll bet ye we don’t score then. 
me?’ 

“Nope,” sez Kelly. 

“*Where’s yer sand?’ 

“Well, I thought it wouldn’t do any dam- 
age to spring it on ’im and I sez: 

“‘Say, pardner, I don’t wanter squander 
my mun on ball games—they are too derned 
expensive—but I'll play ye a little game of 
penny ante er sum other innercent game 
thet don’t cost much.’ 

“Fellers, I were thet beflustered, with my 
eyes on his roll and Kelly a-nudgin’ me from 
behin, that I broke it on ’im deuced awkerd 
but, say—it worked like butter in a calf’s 
ear. 


D’yer wanter 


Take 


Oh, ho, ye will, will ye?’ he sez. ‘Well, 
my friend, I’ve jest got the legal tender an’ 
I'll show you that you’re not so warm.’ 

“Boys, I got thet weak in the knees that 
I'd a fell but fer Kelly a-holdin’ me up. But 
mark my word, I soon got over that, an’ 
takin’ a big brace, I sez, sez I: 

“‘J don’t pertend ter be any whirlwind 
at penny ante ner nuthin’ else but it’s one of 
the few simple forms of innercent amoos- 
ment I know how ter indulge in. Cum er- 
long, an’ we'll while away an hour er two 
real han’sum.’ 

“Well, we got under way, Kern a bringin’ 
along another young duck whose pocketbook 
looked hump-backed and we steered up into 
Kelly’s kitchen an’ dropped anker. Kelly’s 
wife bein’ on a vacation at the seashore an’ 
the hired girl bein’ on a toot with Casey, the 
policeman, we had a reg’lar pie. 

“Kelly bein’ nachelly purty limber, it 
was only a second till he had the dishes off 
the table an’ a settin’ on the stove an’ we 
tuk on our places, Kelly opersite of me, with 
Kern to his left an’ Gunnison to his right. 

“Well, boys, the game was on with Kern 
a-dealin’ an’ me a sufferin’ fum lockjaw try- 
in’ ter keep fum grinnin’. By the time it 


came my deal me’n Kelly was jest hangin’ 
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onto the floor with our toes ter keep on our 
chairs. Talk erbout Klondike—it wasn’t in 
it. Neither one of the fellers cud play fast 
enough ter keep warm and the ‘wash’ thet 
Kelly carried in his hip pocket didn’t help 
them a bit. Well, after Kern had ‘drug’ two 
or three small pots he got daffy an’ kicked 
on the limit. 

“ ‘Make ’er no limit, boys. Thet’s the 
way I allers play ‘er at Squiggs’s place an’ 
| don’t do a ting to ’em.’ 

“Well, mebbe he didn’t, fellers—I was 
willin’ but Kelly seemed to hang fer some 
time, but finaly giv’ in. 

“On the next hand Kern sprung ’er up 
fer $10 and Kelly’s eyes stuck out till I 
cud’'ve hung my coat an’ vest on ’em, but 
he staid. Gunnison sweetened the pot a 
fiver an’ I, havin’ a purty Dutchman’s flush, 
fell out. I knew Kern held a hummer fer 
he drew two ecards an’ slid ten 
notches. Kelly staid an’ looked at Gunni- 
son with a sorter ferlorn look In his eyes. I 
felt sorry fer ’im. 

“Well, Gunnison evened things up and 
called, an’ you kin eat my hat if Kelly didn’t 
have them beat on three queens. Kelly was 
so rattled he cud hardly drag the dough. 

“We hove erlong fer several hands, with 
all of us takin’ small invoices an’ Gunny 
tossed out the cards fer a nice juicy jack- 
pot. Well, boys, knock me down an’ drag 
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me out, if I didn’t turn up all the kings 
in the deck on the pickup. I was ready fer 
burial w’en I seen’m but I sez, sez I: 

““Open ’er fer five.’ 

better,’ sez Kern. 

“My throat burnt me just then, an’ goin’ 
over to the washstand I tuk a small pull at 
the pitcher, at the same time castin’ my eye 
onto Kern’s pasteboards, an’ holy Moses! 
fellers, he had four bullets. 

“Well, I fell into my chair somehow an’ 
Kelly passed the bottle. I tuk a small wiff 
an’ Kern finished ’er. I had erbout eighteen 
lovely cartwheels in thet there pot an I was 
gettin’ desprit. 

“Raise ’er five,’ sez I. 

“*Whash that? Five besser,’ sez Kern. 

“Kern was gittin’ logy an’ I cud see it. 

“Kelly an’ Gunny crawled an’ I sez: 

“*Raise ’er two hundred.’ 

“‘T see ’er. Whash ye got?’ 

“*What you got?’ sez I. 

“*Good uns,’ sez Kern spreadin’ out his 
aces. 

““Good? Not much. I’ve got five kings,’ 
sez I an’ I spread out my picture gallery an’ 
raked in the lucre. 

“Well, the game ended there with Kern 
callin’ fer skee an’ me’n Kelly a_ supplyin’ 
‘im as best we cud.” 


Sioux Rapids, III. 
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THE FOREST IN WINTER GARB, 


IN THE SNOW. 


BY RUPE 


IFE presents so many 
varying phases, so 
many opportunities 
for pleasant and 
profitable employ- 
ment, each affording 
its peculiar joy and 


pleasure, that it 
would be difficult in- 
deed to designate 


which of 
should be 


them all 
included, 
in preference to all 
number which most 
portion of the brief 


others, among the 


merit mention in the 


BARMBY. 


three score years and ten that make up the 
history of the average human life. But in 
the humble opinion of the writer, he has 
not known what genuine pleasure and 
wholesome delight is to the full who has 
not spent a month at least in the depths of 
the woods in midwinter. 

Late in November or early in December, 
winter in the woods sets in in earnest, pre- 
senting a spectacle, the grandeur of which 
once seen can never be forgotten. After 
hours and even, sometimes, days of mean- 
ingful foreboding, countless millions of 
flying snow particles fill the air, following 
each other, phalanx upon phalanx, until 
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finally when at last the clouds break away 
and the sun looks forth again, it is upon 
what may indeed be termed a veritable par- 
adise. 

Every blemish and mark of man’s de- 
structive hand is completely cancelled from 
view, and every tree and bush and shrub 
is arrayed in spotless white. Again and 
again the process is repeated, permitting no 
defacing mark or sign to long exist upon 
the ermine robe in which all nature is now 
decked. The wonder is that more people 
do not take an interest in nature at this 
iime of the year than do. Lumbermen tell 
us that in going to and from their work in 
the woods in midwinter they are often 
charmed and deeply impressed by the gran- 
deur of their surroundings; and some of the 
best known writers upon nature and out- 
door topics declare in no uncertain terms 
that the charm of the winter season far sur- 
passes that of any other. 

For the sake of health and comfort the 
cabin which the sojourner in the’ winter 
woods is to occupy should be well and sub- 
stantially built, of boards or logs, and 
should be situated within the shelter of 
heavy evergreen timber, preferably at the 
base of a hill sloping toward the south. Such 
a cabin affords a wealth of “solid” comfort 
such as many an unfortunate dweller in the 
city knows nothing of, and in such a cozy 
home the woodsman may sit before his roar- 
ing fire of logs, secure from cold and storm, 
while the money king shivers in his baronial 
castle on some windswept hill, a poor re- 
doubt against the fierce attacks of king 
Boreas with his allied forces of frosts and 
chilling blasts. It is an actual fact that it 
is much colder in town and country than in 
the woods, where the wind is held ever at 
bay by the dense evergreens. 

Historians tell us that the Indians who 
formerly inhabited this country were enabled 
to pass the winter securely and even quite 
comfortably by ensconcing themselves upon 
the sunny southern slopes of high hills well 
timbered, and that discoveries recently 
made go to show conclusively that with the 
approach of winter, whole tribes of these 
savage dwellers along the low lying  sea- 
shore emigrated inland for this particular 
purpose of establishing winter quarters up- 
on the southern slopes of hills and moun- 
tains. Why should not the intelligent and 
enlightened white man make use of the 
same tactics, when for his convenience, 
which long experience has taught the sim- 
ple Indian? Thoreau, the eccentric philoso- 
pher in his cabin in Concord woods, relates 
that he seldom found it necessary to main- 
tain a fire during the middle of the day, so 
warm was his hut in the shelter of the 
woods. 


(3) 


Once finally settled in his winter home, 
the visitor to the winter woods will doubt- 
less soon begin to long to turn his attention 
to the game and hunting to be found about 
him, and he will then find awaiting him a 
far different list of quarry from what he has 
been accustomed to go in search of in the 
vicinity of the town. Grouse, quail, rabbits, 
woodcock, even deer, will no longer be the 
objects of his quest, but instead of these 
the mink, the marten, foxes, silver and red, 
bobcats, lynx, and now and then the luck- 
less bear who has been so foolhardy as to 
come forth from his winter lair. In other 
words, the securing of furs rather than of 
meat will now be his first object, and let 
him not suppose that these latter animals 
will not put to the test as thoroughly as the 
former his endurance, skill and knowledge 
of woodcraft. 

Nowhere are craftier and more cunning 
creatures to be found than these very fur- 
bearing animals of the deep woods, and he 
who desires to secure them must be pos- 
sessed of skill and patience of no mean 
order. Long and tiresome expeditions in 
search of the whereabouts of the quarry 
must be undertaken, often long hours of 
weary waiting spent without sheiter in the 
open air, and a guardedness at all times 
observed which is at length irksome and 
wearisome, lest the game take fright and 
leave the vicinity entirely. 

The methods employed by fur hunters 
in making their captures, both with trap 
and rifle, are as a rule well understood by 
the sportsman; but a few of the ruses to 
which resort is occasionally had when ordi- 
nary methods fail may possibly prove of in- 
terest here. Take, for example, the case of 
the fox; every huntsman knows well how 
cute and hard to capture he often proves to 
be. Even in the wilderness, where he is 
seldom hunted or disturbed, he not infre- 
quently is so cunning as to avoid the trap 
and the gunner’s notice with complete suc- 
cess. At such times a method of pursuing 
him which is pretty sure to meet with ia- 
vorable results is still-hunting him. This, at 
first thought, may seem scarcely feasible, 
but a few trials of it will nevertheless prove 
it far more practicable than would readily 
be supposed. The trail is taken up where the 
midnight prowler has circled round the trap’ 
in suspicious investigation, and from there 
it is followed cautiously back into the 
woods. As a general thing, the quarry will 
not be found very far off, taking a morning 
snooze on the sunny side of a log or bowl- 
der. But the eye must be quick and the aim 
steady to catch him as he steals softly away 
when once his nap has been disturbed and 
he begins to suspect that danger is near. 
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Wildcats, too, are sometimes very shy 
and suspicious, seeming to have a natural 
dread of the trap. A successful mode of out- 
witting them is to expose a bait of meat and 
watch for them in hiding at times of full 
moon as they prowl about. Foxes often fall 
an easy prey to this method also. The 
writer was once told of a trapper who was 
accustomed to catch many varieties of wild 
animals by leaving about in the vicinity of 


their haunts pieces of meat or fish contain- 
ing a small fishhook fastened by a stout cord 


to a neighboring tree. These, when swal- 


lowed, would lodge in the throat of the ani- 
mal, so holding the unfortunate beast cap- 


tive until the hunter’s arrival. But this 
seems an unwarrantably cruel method of se 
curing one’s prizes. 

Salem, Mass. 


SYMPTOMS OF WINTER. 
BY JAMES BARTON ADAMS. 


The sad wynds sigh athwart the trees and wrest the leaves from place, 
; And sweep with heartless chilling soughs across the earth’s brown face; 
The little birds that filled our souls with joy to overflow 
Have heeded old King Lear's command to take their clothes and go! 
The gray coyotes are hairing out, preparing for the storms; 
The sage hens in a listless way scratch after half-chilled worms, 
And on the cliff the brown owl sits and hoots and hoots and hoots, 
As if his heart had gone into his figurative boots! 


White, tleecy clouds, half froze to death, hang shivering in the skies, 
And on the window sills we note the cold, dead forms of flies; 
The sunny sides of everything the lazy house dogs hug, 


And slowly the molasses runs from out the old brown jug! 


The drooping flowers are struggling in the last embrace of death, 
The breezes wilt the garden truck with cold, remorseless breath, 
And sad-eved cows with shaggy coats, once smooth as China silk, 


Stand and ignore our coaxing squeeze and won’t give down their milk! 


And such is life! We rise and bloom as flow’rs of beauty rare 
That cast their soothing fragrance on the balmy summer air, 
Then comes the autumn of our days; we fade and wilt until 


As wives whom wooing men would seek we'd scarcely fill the bill 
Some, like the fragrant flow'rs, are plucked while yet in girlish bloom, 
Ere autumn frosts have robbed them of their maidenly perfume, 
Whilst others wilt upon their stems in fall’s frigidity 

Till that old chef, King Winter, comes to cook their goose! Ah! me! 
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LYNX HUNTING WITH DOGS 


BY FRANK 


N MY 
the 


sport of all is to 


estimation 


crowning 


be had in hunting 
the iynx, or wild 
cat, as it is com 
monly called. In 
the dense forests 
of the Pacific 
Northwest there is 
to be 


sands of 


found thou 


these 

wiry animals, and 
on their meanderings through the heavily 
timbered sections in search of food they 
kill an enormous quantity of grouse and 
small game, often tackling as large an ani- 
malas a sheep. They are wonderful travel 
ers, usually lying in some dense thicket dur 
ing the daytime and waiting for the cover 
of darkness in which to go on their daily 
hunting trips. 

Their favorite food seems to be a small 
animal called the mountain beaver, which 
live in the ground. Early in spring the fe- 
male lynx gives birth to from two to four 
young ones. She retires to the’ thickest 
brush that she can find, ana there makes 
her den a few days after her young are 
born. She goes out in the early morn and 
kills every living thing she can capture in 
the way of food. She does not seem to eat 
any of her game at that time, but carries 
or drags it under a tree and there leaves it, 
not even covering it up. Many a time while 
my dogs were cold tracking an old she 
would I see them stop and nose around a 
pile of beaver and rabbits that an old she 
lynx had piled up for future needs. On her 
next trip the old lynx will lug all of her kill 
to or near where her kittens are. This 
time she will cover it up with leaves and 
earth. When the old female is started at 
gives 


this time of the year she generally 
the dogs a rattling good fight before she 
And nothing suits the hounds better, 
as thev are always spoiling for a cat fight. 


trees. 


MOSSMAN., 


When the old cats are rearing thei 
young in the spring I take the most delight 
in hunting them, as I can at that time cap 
ture a good many young kittens, besides 
killing the old cat. The best dogs for the 
tracking and treeing of the lynx that I ever 
had is a cross of the French hound and the 
Coak’'s strain of fox hounds. They have the 
deep, bell-toned voice so much desired, and 
They will cold-trail a cat 
for miles, and when he trees they will stay at 


are good stayers. 


the tree till starved out if some one does not 
kill the cat for them; and all the while their 
deep bays can be heard for miles. A lynx 
will tree pretty quickly if he or she has 
just dined. The female is harder to make 
tree than the male, while the former is much 
the smaller. 

have run 
I have seen 


In the mating season they 
ways that they use regularly. 
logs that were worn smooth by the lynxs in 
their years of travel over and across them. 
My mode of hunting at this time is to take 
the dogs and start out in the early morning 
and strike back for a cat runway. Arriv- 
ing there, the dogs nose the logs, and if 
there has been a cat through lately the dogs 
are soon on his trail, no matter how cold 
the track. I never take the hounds off if 
they can travel on it, as they are sure to 
start the cat sooner or later if they can 
trail him. They may cold-track him four or 
five miles up hill and down, through brush 
and timber, till suddenly their long bays are 
changed to a tune that sounds like a fire 
bell. Then they have jumped the cat, and 
the chase is almost over. 

I killed some freaks of nature in the 
lynx line last summer (1900)—for instance 
a male lynx with a tail almost two feet in 
length. He was also striped like a leopard 
all over the body, with the exception of his 
head and neck. The feet were white. This 
hide was purchased by the present auditor 
of Mason county, California, Allie Bell. A 
few weeks afterward I killed another freak 

a big male lynx having a set of whiskers 
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that were ten inches in length. He was 
also the largest lynx that I ever killed. He 
weighed 55 pounds, and measured 5 feet 4% 
inch in length. He gave the dogs a six- 
hour run before he treed and then he climb- 
ed over 100 feet up a big fir tree before he 
halted to survey the dogs. A wounded lynx 
has more fight in him for his size than any 
animal that breathes. I have seen a 20- 
pound cat give three dogs all the fight they 
wanted for a few minutes. When at last he 
gave up the ghost he left three pretty sore 
dogs behind him. 

One day last spring the dogs had been 
cold-tracking for some hours. I knew from 
the signs that it was an old female and on 
that account I was keeping as close to the 
dogs as I could, so I could find the kittens 
when they jumped the old she. Finally the 
dogs came to a pile of some four or five 
mountain beaver. From there the trail led 
down into a thick hemlock grove with a 
dead standing cedar here and there. Sud- 
denly the dogs lost the trail and began run- 
ning around hunting it up. I was standing 
about seven feet from a big cedar tree when 
out jumped the old lynx, growling and spit- 
ting. Before I could shoot her she was in 
the thicket out of sight. Looking down in 
her den I saw three little fuzzy heads poking 
out over the rabbit and beaver fur with 
which the den was lined. Getting down I 
caught them up and put them into my game 
bag. About that time Bugle, one of my dogs, 
ran into the business end of the old cat, 
and it was but an instant until the other 
dogs were in it tooth and nail. She gave 


Picture of a tame wild cat owned by Geo. W. 
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them a great fight, but they were too much 
for the old lady, and she took to a tree, to 
which position I sent her an invitation to 
join her kittens. She came down dead, and 
the hounds were so mad that they tore her 
body into small bits in spite of all I could 
ao to save her hide and scalp. 

I was out one foggy morning to look at 
a bear trap I had set and took a young 
hound with me to give him a little run. The 
pup started a cat and treed it on a dead tree. 
I held to shoot the animal between the eyes, 
but there was a dead limb right where I 
held. I struck the limb and stunned the 
cat. He came down and the pup sailed in— 
so did the cat. My! how the fur did fly 
that morning! But the pup had a bigger con- 
tract than he could handle, so I shot his an- 
tagonist for him. I then hung the cat on a 
tree and went on out to my bear trap. But 
that blamed pup stayed and bayed and bay- 
ed at that dead cat. I was gone an hour or 
more, but the pup kept up his infernal 
noise at the dead cat in the tree all the time. 

At my suggestion, the honorable board 
of county commissioners passed a county 
law on lynx and cougars, and it has been 
the means of ridding this (Mason) county 
of a good many cats, cougar and wolves. 
Last year (1900) the county paid out boun- 
ties of $175 on cats and cougar, and of this 
amount I collected $125 as my share for 
three months, hunting at odd times. During 
the past sixteen years I have killed on an 
average sixty or more cats a year and some- 
times a cougar. 

Kamilche, Wash. 


Mathison, 171 E. Randolph St., Chicago, The ani 
mal had made its home in Mr. Mathison's office for four years, but died suddenly of pneumonia 
on June 27. 
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A COLORADO TRIP. 


BY “BONI.” 


Alamosa, Colo., Aug. 3. 
“Some books are lies from end to end; 
And some great lies were never penned,” 

Ditto most of the stories of big catches 
of trout in Colorado streams and the big 
ones that “got away, after they were almost 
landed.” 

Moved by the same impulse that causes 
lost souls to visit the scenes of their former 
wickedness, I went to the San Luis valley 
to cool off and hunt or do anything else to 
kill time during the heated term. I picked 
up the Alamosa Courier one day and spied 
the following ad.: 

“WANTED—An accomplished and expe- 
rienced all-round liar to accompany a fish- 
ing party. Apply to Fred Caffall, Sam Mal- 
let or Dr. Orr, Alamosa. 
quired.” 


Reterences  re- 


I never was much of a fish liar, but I 
was tired of chasing the fleeting jack rabbit 
and evanescent cottontail through the Chico 

besides they were getting scarce in the 
vicinity of the Caffal and Stender ranches, 
where I hunted. 
person. 


So I answered the “ad” in 
I once had a “government contract” 
in the prevaricating line, in 1878, the princi- 
pal scenes of which were tocated in Ala- 
mosa and vicinity, and fancied I could do a 
little in the fishing line. I gave as refer- 


Patterson, ex-Senator 


Tom Bowen, ex-Congressman Jim Belford, 
ex-Chief Justice Charles Hayt, ex-State 
Treasurer Fred Walsen, ex-Gov. Alva 


Adams, Johnny Gertensen, the Alamosa mer- 
chant, and Harry Wise, an old Barlow & 
Sanderson expressman, besides several other 
well known old timers who were mixed up 
in the matter as well as the Chieftain, Den- 
ver Times, Tribune, and several other Repub- 
lican papers of that time. It was the hot- 
test political campaign I ever went through. 
And lies! Whew! Don’t mention it! The 
boys thought I had references to burn so I 
was engaged at —steen $ per prevaricate. 
Dr. Orr was called to usher in a pair of 
twins just as the party was ready to start 


so we had to go without him. We had two 
teams, a heavy farm wagon, and a two-seat- 
ed mountain spring wagon. 

Having secured a month’s supply of pro- 
visions and everything needed the word was 
“All Aboard,” and at § o’clock on a bright 
Sunday morning we rolled out of Alamosa 
for the Conejos river. Sam Mallett, Mrs. 
Mallett and Miss May McKlosky occupied 
the spring wagon and Fred Caffal and the 
writer followed in the farm wagon. 

We made good time to La Jara, where 
we fed the team and took lunch. The boys 
had put in a few cans of salmon and boxes 
of sardines in order’that they might tell 
when they got home that ‘‘we had fish every 
day.” Everything went well with us till we 
got well down into the Conejos valley. We 
were going a brisk trot down grade when 
Bang! the front end of the wagon struck the 
ground and almost tilted up the hind end. 
A nut had rattled off the near front wheel 
about a mile back and the wheel left the 
spindle, and there we were. Some china- 
ware the ladies had put in the mess box and 
a box of several dozen fresh eggs were the 
principal sufferers from the accident. Sam 
said the eggs were packed in ‘‘clean shorts” 
and would do to make omelets. But the la- 
dies wouldn't have it that way and the egg 
supply was shortened considerably. I tried 
to make pancakes next morning out of the 
mess, but it was a failure on account of the 
ege-shells. 

We unhitched the team from the wagon, 
thinking to ride to Conejos for help, but 
just then spied a Mexican team coming up 
the road with a load of lumber. It was the 
same kind of a wagon as ours, and I held 
the driver up .with a shotgun while Fred 
made him help remove a wheel from his 
wagon and put it on in place of the lost 
one. We told him to hunt the nut and 
wheel and put them on his wagon. (Served 
him right for breaking the Sabbath hauling 
lumber.) We reached Conejos without fur- 
ther mishap, and there got permission from 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


Mrs. M. P. Nelson to camp and fish on her 
ranch twelve miles up the Conejos river. It 
was the only decent grass we found for the 
horses while we were out. 

We camped for the night near the San 
Juan bridge and the boys both took to the 


COPYR! GHTED BY W. A. TRACHT 


water but didn’t catch any fish. I “hooked” 
several nice pound trout for supper. An 
undersized youth had left his fish basket on 
the bank and gone some distance around a 
bend for more fish 
the fish. 


I don’t think he missed 


We pulled out early next morning and 
went about twenty-five miles up the river 
camping a short distance above the falls of 
the Conejos. The river was nowhere forda- 
ble as far up as we went, and the willow 
flies were almost as thick as bees swarm 


A JACKRABBIT! 


ing. They were constantly falling in the 
water and it was only by accident that a 
trout would rise to a hackle or coachman 
We remained up the river four days, and by 
dint of hard whipping managed to get as 
many trout as the party cared to eat. 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 
The ladies both had cameras and will upward. But to hear them and the other 
F probably print a panorama of the Conejos fishermen tell of the “big ones that got 
’ canon from the snap shots they took dur- away” when they compared notes around 


ing the voyage. the bonfires that we kept burning every 
We found fishermen very thick about night to scare away the bears and mountain 
the falls. Jack Law, a voracious D. & R. lions, which some of the old timers told us 


JACK—BUT NO RABBIT. COPYRIGHTED BY W. A. TRACHT 


G. engineer, said: “They can almost touch were thick when we got above the settle- 
elbows for ten miles above the falls.” The ments, ’twould make Munchausen’s hair 
best luck was to use a common hook and stand on end. 

sinker and fish in the holes and eddies with I had a shotgun, but did not see any- 
1 grasshopper for bait. The boys caught thing bigger than a chipmunk to shoot at 
several that would weigh from three pounds during the trip except an occasional hawk 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


or magpie, which always kept out of the 
range of No. 6 shot. But we had a bear ad 
venture the last day we were out. Sam Mal 
lett started out and went down the river 
some distance below the falls, and pretty 
who were armed with com 
Caffall 
\ big rock projected into the 


soon the ladies 
mon cane fishing rods—-and Fred 
followed him 
water just below the falls and a nice deep 
eddy was formed below it, and the ladies 
took a position on the rock and cast in their 
hopper baited hooks. Presently there was 
a great commotion in the eddy. One of the 
ladies had hooked an enormous trout, which 
was churning the water into a white foam 
with his antics. Fred declared that it was 
as long as a man’s arm. In the excitement 
the lady dropped the fishing rod into the 
current and the trout started for Galveston 
or some other sea port town. We neve! 
saw the rod or trout again. The party 
started along the bank alter the lost rod but 
had only gone a short distance till they saw 
an enormous black bear in the bushes at 
the edge of a grass plot on the opposite side 
of the river. It was lving down with its 
head just sticking out from under the 
bushes. Fred declared it was as big as a 
two-year-old steer. It is needless to say that 
they *made 2:40 time towards camp, the 
ladies in the lead. Fred, who is still a little 
lame from his last year’s broken legs, could 
not keep up, and shinned up a sapling, where 
he waited till Sam, who had heard the com 
motion, came up the river to see what it 
was all about. 

Several litthe Mormon boys were at the 
camp when the ladies came running in and 


they spread the news up the river. It soon 


reached the ears of Jim Richardson and 
about half a dozen other chaps from Anto 
nito and Alamosa. They were all “dead 
game sports” and had several Winchester 
rifles in the party. Several of them swam 
their horses across the river and went down 
to interview Bruin. They sent our party a 
nice mess of bear sirloin or  porterhouse 
steaks that evening, and everybody in that 
vicinity was eating bear meat (?) for sup- 
per. I saw the hide later in Alamosa, minus 
head, tail and feet. The boys were about to 
sell it to Mr. Carleton, the groceryman, for 
merly of Pueblo. It was a beauty and he 
said he was going to have it tanned for a 
lap robe. Dr. Ball, the druggist, was exam 
ining the skin and accidentally discovered 
that it bore a figure 4, branded on each hip. 
This fact and the absence of head, tail and 
claws made Carleton suspicious and the $10 
sale was off. Senator Billy Adams had a 
polled angus herd of cattle that summer on 
the upper waters of the Conejos, and the 
supposition is that some of his cow-punchers 
in a fit of deviltry roped the bear and put 
his 404 brand on the critter—just to fool the 
old man. Cowboys are full of pranks and 
think it rare sport to rope a bear or moun 
tain lion! 

The bear episode and high water put a 
damper on the ardor of our fishermen and 
next day the party returned to Alamosa. 
Sam and Fred both declared they would 
rather see the boys catching carp by the 
wagon load with pitch forks in the bayous 
of the Rio Grande than to fool away any 
more time on the Conejos. 


Pueblo, Colo. 
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HAWN AND ENGRAVED BY C. ©. MARING, SEATTLE, WASH 
CHARACTERISTIC VIEW AMONG THE HIGH SUMMITS OF THE CASCADES, SHOWING THE ACUTE FORMS OF THE DEEPLY 
DISSECTED MASS, WITH THE SUGGESTION OF A FORMER SURFACE OF MODERATE RELIEF. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A PIONEER. 


BY REUBEN H. 


| MONG the har- 
dy pioneers 
who helped 
open the 
Western 
trails, who 
braved the 
dangers of 
weather, sav- 
ages and inci- 
dental scrim- 
mages with 
lawless bands 
of whites, 


there are ma- 

ny wrinkled 

and grizzled 
old heroes whose deeds of daring will never 
be recorded. One of these is Vic Smith, 
the frontiersman and guide of Anaconda, 
Mont. While Smith is not as old as some 
of our disappearing veterans, he is, never- 
theless, as interesting a character as any 
of them and able to relate some thrilling ex- 
periences. 

In the fall of ’'75 he was supplying Fort 
Buford, and the Upper Missouri, with veni- 
son, the officers and soldiers finding it a 
welcome change of diet from tough beef and 
bacon. Game was very plentiful in those 
days, and the hostile Indians likewise, sel 
dom a week going by without some soldier, 
wood-chopper or scout parting with his hair. 
Indians in fhose days were considered legit- 
imate game, and the Indians looked at the 
pale-face in the same light. At the time of 
which I write Smith was about 23 years of 
age, and had been on the frontier nearly 
his whole _ life Innumerable encounters 
with redskins and whites had given him 
considerable notoriety He was an expert 
shot and while not seeking trouble, vet he 
never refused it His life was varied by 
hunting, trapping, trading with the Indians 
and by carrying dispatches to the different 


posts up or down the river. I had the 
pleasure of an intimate acquaintance with 
Smith, and on a recent visit to Anaconda 
called on him. During our exchange of rem- 
iniscences, he remarked: 

“Rube, I'll never forget an experience I 
had about twenty-five years ago, while I 
was located at Buford, on the Upper Mis- 
souri. It was about the middle of Septem- 
ber, and I was sent to carry a dispatch to 
Fort Peck, about eighty miles from Buford. 
I arrived at my destination the second day 
out, and started on the return journey 
about 10 o'clock that night. At a point fif- 
teen miles below Fort Peck a herd of buf 
falo stampeded me and my horse. The 
horse fell in the melee, but quickly regained 
his feet and started off with the herd. I 
saw him no more. It was ten miles down 
the river to Poplar creek, a government can- 
tonment. 

“After plodding along in the semi-dark- 
ness for five miles I came to an Indian en- 
campment on the banks of the river. They 
were engaged in the laudable enterprise of 
trying out braves. It was an interesting 
and imposing scene in the darkness, lit up 
by an immense camp fire. Three young 
bucks were swung up by rawhide thongs 
run under the muscles of the backs, while 
two others were trailing a string of old 
buffalo skulls fastened in the same manner 
I knew that if the Indians discovered me 
lurking about the camp they would either 
kill me or strip me and administer a severe 
chastisement; so after watching the red- 
skins for twenty minutes I circled out 
around the camp and came back to the 
river a short distance below. I saw several 
“bull” boats (a “bull” boat is made of the 
single hide of a buffalo bull, and is perfectly 
round and shaped like a bushel basket) 
drawn up on the bank. I hopped into one 


and was soon singing—real low, though— 
‘A Life on the Ocean Wave.’ 
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“There is a bend in the stream about a 
mile from Poplar creek, and when rounding 
this curve a heavy squall came up, and my 
primitive craft was sunk. I swam ashore 
in inky darkness—it was about 2 o’clock in 
the morning. Peals of thunder and flashes 
of lightning told me that in a short time 
the storm would be on. Stumbling along, | 
finally came to the cantonment, and found 
every one asleep except the sentry. There 
happened to be a number of Indian teepees 
close by, so I made for them, not wishing to 
disturb the whites. I entered the first lodge 
| came to just as the storm burst forth. It 
was a veritable deluge for half an hour. In 
the lodge the fire had died down, and I pok- 
ed the embers together and soon had a com- 
fortable blaze going which allowed me to 
take an inventory of the interior. It seemed 
deserted with the exception of a corpse, 
which was lying on the opposite side of the 
fire, rolled in a buffalo robe and tied with 
a raw-hide lariat, which was coiled about 
the remains from head to foot. In a few 
minutes a middle-aged squaw came in, and 
in answer to my inquiries regarding the 
corpse she said it was her virgin daughter 
that had died that day. In the Indian dia 
lect I asked for some bedding and gave her 
a dollar with which to get it, as the only 
bedding in the lodge was around her depart- 
ed daughter. She took the money and soon re- 
turned with two robes. I was thoroughly 
warm by that time, and dead sleepy, and, 
placing a couple of old pack saddles under 
my head for a pillow, was quickly asleep. 

“The storm soon ceased and the sky be- 
came bright, while a heavy frost was fall- 
ing. After an hour’s slumber I awoke, thor- 
oughly chilled. ‘The fire had died down and 
naught remained of it but a few embers. 


sufficient to cast a fitful glow around the 
teepee. Naturally casting my eyes toward 
the corpse I fancied I saw it move. I stoop- 
ed over, pushed the embers up together, and 
blew with all the strength of my lungs to 
get a blaze started, all the time keeping an 
eye on the “stiff’’ wrapped up in the blan- 
kets. It kept rising slowly until it was in 
a sitting posture. I was just on the point 
of fleeing from the lodge when the embers 
burst into a blaze, and the uncanny appari- 
tion vanished. The moving form was all 
imagination. 

“Shortly the old squaw came in again 
and I gave her four bits to keep a fire a- 
going while I slept. Just as I was dozing 
off again she commenced that unearthly 
death chant for her daughter, which to be 
appreciated must be heard. The noise 
aroused me and so irritated me, on account 
of my desire to sleep, that I threatened to 
throw the pack-saddle at her head if she 
didn’t keep quiet, a very ungentlemanly pro- 
ceeding, I will admit, on my part. The 
threat had a different effect than I antici- 
pated. All squaws are in the habit of car- 
rying a butcher-knife, and she immediately 
pulled hers, and, stepping across the lodge 
she stood over me and threatened to finish 
me then and there if I so much as winked. 
It was a critical moment, but presently I 
caught my breath and gave her two. bits 
more as a peace offering, stipulating, how- 
ever, that she should keep up the fire and 
also keep quiet. 

“At daylight, after the most miserable 
and exciting night I ever spent, I quit the 
lodge for good, but if I live to be a thousand 
years old the memory of that ghostly com- 
panion will never be effaced.” 
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A BOOTLESS 


BY W. H. 


HE FACT is, 1 was 
born with a hunger for 
While 1 


adolescent 


the woods. 
was an 

youth at the academy, 
I felt at 
longing that had pur- 


times the 


sued me from my cra- 
dle, the heritage—the 
which had 
handed 


only one 


been down 
from a pioneer father 

the longing for the 
Above the ad- 
Inonitions of my professor 1 heard the sough 


woods and the game trail. 


of autumn’s breath, the rustle of the leaves; 
into the midst of logarithms and tangents 
would float the bay of a hound or the burr 
of a “coon.” 

Having at length fired two or three lazy 
youths of my own age with some of my zeal, 
l called out old Nero one autumn evening, 
and together we set out, by the light of an 
Indian summer moon, to hunt the clusive 
Coon, 

Not far from our academic village lived 
an old Irishman, who, with a thrift) which 
dear, had 


had cost his neighbors full 


dluassed—from nothing—quite a fortune, and 
Whose farms covered many an acre of up 
land and intervale. Peter Minton was the 
name by which he was known amongst us; 
What his name might have been ere his em 
igration nobody knew, 

Of all the products of his fields and for 
ests, we only knew of one which Peter did 
Hot include amongst the forbidden subjects 

COMOTLS, So we concluded to try for these. 
They brought no revenue to Peter, and cost 
him something in the way of chickens and 
ousting ears, 

It was, as I have said, Indian summer. 

A crescent moon struggled with the droop- 
ng haze for a few early night hours, and 


COON HUNT. 


NELSON. 


then left us to the tenderness of the stars, 
whose genial rays scarce served to penetrate 
the mist which wrapped the earth in its 
serene, sober mantle, 

Far and wide we trudged, while Nero and 
pupil, Major, farther, 
wider still, but no voice broke the trailing 


his young scoured 
silence, to tell of surprised coon or venture- 
some possum, and at last, tired and disap- 
pointed, we turned out steps homeward. 
From where we abandoned the quest and 
started on our return the nearest way home 
Was across some fields to the turnpike. This 
led us through a little flat-iron tract belong- 
ing toa Mr. Leffler. This gentleman was an 
individual of somewhat 
who, beside the little field, with his cottage 


convivial habits, 
thereon, owned only a blacksmith shop, a 
wife and a cross dog. 

Of this last possession, every marauding 
boy in the neighborhood stood in holy awe. 
Hlis legs were short, his tail still shorter, his 
armed jaw shorter yet; but shortest of all 
was his forbearance when a boy's tempting 
equator hung in view. 

Weariness and boy-talk, however, made 
us forget for the moment the dog and the 
danger. As we ambled gossiping and brag 
ging across the little field toward the pike, 
a sudden “y-o-w! yow! yow!” recalled us to 
our senses, and announced our peril. Ut 
terly forgetful of a hedge whose thorny wall 
interposed between us and the pike, forget 
ting our dignity and our loud boasts of that 
very moment, we retreated incontinently. 
Retreat? We flew! 
have been but a burden to me. 


Eagle’s wings would 
The ax on 
my shoulder lost, in that “yow! yow!" all its 
weight, and, bending my energies to the 
pressing emergency, | yanked whole rods of 
space under me and kicked it out behind, 
Distance spun beneath me like gray ribbon 
from a reel, when all at once, from the misty 
foreground, like an iceberg to the terrified 
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mariner, loomed up the forgotten hedge, 
dark, dense, impenetrable. 

To stop was impossible. Momentum and 
inertia combined to forbid that. No time 
nor chance to divert my direction, to search 
for an opening. Gathering all my powers 
into my legs, | shot myself heavenward like 
a shell from a mortar. for four hundred 
and thirteen feet and seventeen inches I 
went up, and then struck—just short of the 
top—and rolled back on the same side with 
the dog. Did I wait? Not much. Shutting 
my eyes and bending my free elbow around 
my face, I hurled myself into the hedge, I 
must have hit a rabbit hole, for in a moment 


I found myself outside, still holding the ax 


My garments mostly remained as treasure 


trove for the dog, but that was an insignitfi 
cant matter Large chunks of pap's boy, 
too, hung amongst the thorns, but they were 
the dog's legitimate spoils, and eventually 
grew into me again. 

When I reached “the middle of the road” 
aus our Populist friends would say, the other 
boys were already there, stringing out for 
the shelter of Alma Mate Hlow they got 
through I never learned. I was too grateful 


for my own escape to be over solicitous for 
their special methods of retreat. But 

“Sleep stole on, as sleep will do, 

When hearts are young and life is new,” 
and the dog and the danger were alike for 

Washington, 
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GLACIER AT THE HEAD OF RAILROAD CREEK, CASCADE MTs 
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MARK, THE HERMIT. 


BY JESSIE JULIBT KNOX. 


ORTY miles beyond 
Monterey, Califor- 
nia, and in the im- 
mediate vicinity of 
the Point Sur Light 
House, lives a real 
hermit—old Mark 
as he is termed by 
the natives, and by 
all who know him. 
And as he does not 
seem to resent this 
sobriquet, it still 
continues to be 
used. Where the 

River ripples placidly along, 

Mother Nature has strewn her’ beauties 

broad-cast, and it seems that if anything 

could tempt one to renounce the world, the 
flesh and the devil, it would be to live in 
such a spot as this. Vast red-woods make : 
dense shade, and the sunbeams that are bold 
enough to peep through are so gentle and 
mild that it makes this an ideal resort for 
campers, This region is well known to 
anglers as the home of the wily trout. Why 
old Mark should have passed through all 
this loveliness, and have gone right up to 
the top of a barren mountain over-looking it, 
is a mystery, but he did so, and has re- 
mained there for about thirty years. While 
camping in the heart of these red-woods, we 
first became acquainted with Mark. Before 
we arrived his peculiarities had reached our 
ears, through some friends who had _ pre- 
viously camped there, and had become ac- 
quainted with him. His fame had gone 
abroad, and we were anxious to see him, for 


Litth Sur 


one does not have to live in a city to acquire 
notoriety, and it seems that one distinction, 
at least, is his, and that is, that he is known 
as the “biggest liar in Monterey county.” 
How this could be definitely determined we 
did not ascertain, as there may be others, 
not far behind—but we do not cavil at this 


(4) 


the fact remains, chat he has this distine- 
tion; far be it from us to detract one leaf 
from the laurels of this man—great in his 
specialty. 

It seems that once on a time, old Mark 
had married a wife, and lived in the midst 
of civilization, but the said wife evidently 
did not care for his style, for any great 
length of time, and sought pastures new. 
Thereupon, old Mark, who was young Mark 
then, decided to forego the pleasures of a 
world which could be so cruel to him, and 
fled to the mountains, where he has ever 
since led this strange and solitary existence 

apparently without regret, or if he has re- 
gret, no one is cognizant of the fact, except, 
perhaps, his beloved horses and dogs—for he 
talks to his animals, and they seem to un- 
derstand—and then animals are always true 
to one, and that is a great consolation to 
those who have lost faith in the human. 

At night, when we were assembled 
around the huge camp fire, then old Mark 
would come stealing into camp, with the 
light step of an Indian, or any of the wild 
creatures of the woods, shod in moccasins, 
which he makes out of animal skins. Then 
the fun begins, for when he does mingle 
with people, he is the gayest of the gay, and 
carries always his beloved banjo, and is de- 
lighted to play and sing (?) to the great edi- 
fication of his audience. As he has only a 
few teeth left, and usually wears a broad 
grin when vocalizing, the effect may be im- 
agined. He, nothing loth, gets into the cen- 
ter of the cheery circle around the fire, and. 
gives a weird dance, all of his own Inven- 
tion, and later on, when asked to tell some 
true stories, relates some time-worn sup 
posed experiences of his own, but which 
would have reflected great credit upon Baron 
Munchausen. But then he has told them 
so often that they seem true to him, and one 
must do something, you know, and an in- 
ventive brain is always valuable. One coule 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


but think what a great writer he would have 
made if only he had been educated, and had 
remained within the world of men. 

One day, at the invitation of this old man 
of the mountains, we slowly the 
tortuous trail that led to We 
dared not look over, in some places, for it 
was positively uncanny. The trail 
narow that he could not even take his cart 
up, but kept it at the foot of the mountain, 
and brought down to it. Ilis 
horses were splendid creatures, and gave evi- 
dence of constant grooming, by their plump- 
hess and satiny skin. Le talked to them as 
tenderly as to a woman, and they understood 
and loved him—and were faithful. When 
at last we reached the bare top of this wind- 
swept peak, we looked around for the house 
with all the comforts he had 
us, but, alas! for Mark’s fertile imagination. 
All we could see was a small barn, and in 
one end of it was an oven rudely constructed 


ascended 
his home. 


was so 


his horses 


described to 


of stone, a very few old kettles, and a good 
many skins of wild animals. We did not 
like to say anything expressive of surprise, 
with all of his peculiarities, he has a 
kind of a kingly way about him, which 
seemed to preclude all criticism on the part 
of a stranger. A rude hammock, made of 
rope and gunny sack, was all that we were 
able to discover in the way of a bed. This 
was, indeed, a primitive existence, and we 
could not but ask the hermit why he did 
not go back into the world again? “Why 


for, 


should 1?’ he said. “IT had to go to San 
Francisco a few months ago, just for one 
day, and that was enough for me! It is all 


noise and trouble. First, you man 
hobbling along on crutches, and then one 
with a hump on his back—people with all 
kinds of trouble, lame, blind, poor, always 
hurrying; always the rush and roar, and no- 
body happy. No, I have had enough of the 
world; let me stay here with my horses and 
dogs, where it is quiet, and no sound but the 
river down there, and the swaying of the big 
trees.” 


see a 


Some times there are moments when it 
seems to me he was right, but no! One was 
put into this world for action, not to rust. 
But then it takes all kinds of people to make 
up a world. Old Mark had a kind heart hid- 
den under his rough exterior. 
the dainties from forest and stream that 
found their way to our camp, through the 
kindness of this man, and although we had 
to swallow his blood-curdling stories of ad- 
venture with a grain of salt, yet that only 
added to the novelty of the camp life, and 
when time come to break up this Areadian 
existence and go back and live in a world 
of deformities and troubles we really re- 
gretted to leave old Mark; and often now, 
when overcome by the burdens of the day, 
and sleep, the elusive one, refuses to hover 
near our pillows, we have but to think of old 
Mark in his moceasined feet, gliding through 
the darkness of the red-woods, and touching 
the strings of the old banjo, in the flickering 
light of the camp fire, and soon we float 


Many were 


away—away—and know no more until the 
dawn. 
San Jose, Calif. 
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DARK-ROOM DISSERTATIONS. 


BY H. 


I could have guessed that his name was 
Casey in three guesses, but I was surprised 
when he broacheu the subject of photogra- 


phy. lie glanced at my camera, nodded 
pleasantly, and without any further prelim- 
inary than wiping his mouth with the back 
of his hand, began: 

“Havin finished a good job, | wus makin’ 
ine plans fur a thrip t’ th’ Buffalo fair an’ 
thinkin’ I'd buy a cameera t’ make some 
pitchers of th’ soights as a me-mintoo of th’ 
thrip, I wint t a mon ownin’ a cameera an’ 
ast him which is th’ bist. ‘Th’ bist, is it, 
sez he, ‘well anny ould box will do so’ as 
ve hov th’ lins. Th’ lins is th’ thing,’ sez he, 
‘an’ ye must be ca-areful in th’ silicshun. 
Ye must get wan of roight focul lingth,’ sez 
he. ‘Lit me see,’ sez he, ‘four be foive, plus 

in—m—not liss than six anny how, or th’ 
perspictive will be bad. 
he, of th’ curvature of the rear combinashun, 
an’ the rilitive soize of th’ doiaphrams t’ th’ 
‘foeul an’ look out fur milky finish showin’ 
too much silikalite of polarium which same 
increases th’ actinic resistince an’ prevints 
proper defushion. I think,’ sez he, ‘a Slush 
an’ Bum Zweiss will be th’ bist t’ get... “Hov 
ve wan of thim’? ‘I hov,’ sez he. 
‘Let's see some of th’ pitchers,’ sez Ll. ‘Sor- 
ry,’ sez he, ‘but I hov none. Th’ lins wurks 
be-utiful,” sez he, ‘but the hypo, or th’ divil- 
oper, or somethin’ don’t wurk an’ th’ pitch- 
ers is all spoilt... ‘Much obliged, sez I, an’ 
wint to another wan of thim felleys. 

**Ah, Casey,’ sez he, ‘ 


An’ be shure,” sez 


sez l. 


cameera, is it. 


Shure almost anny of thim is good if ye hoy 
th’ roight shutter. 
shutters. 


Don't get wan of thim 


valve They're no good, sez he. 


RUBINCAM, 


“Th’ valves aint packed roight an’ th’ con- 
trollin’ liver don’t run thrue with th’ main 
shives. Th’ wind gauge,’ sez he, ‘ain’t plumb 
an’ it has t’ wear gaitin’ harness an’ inter- 
ferin’ boots. They freeze up in winther an’ 
wurk too loose in summer. ‘Th’ only thing 
they iver do th’ same way twoice is t’ get 
stuck open. Th’ only wan is a spring shut- 
ter called th’ ‘Gosh.’ Quick as lightnin’; 
smooth as ile; never miss; nothin’ t’ get out 
of order; wurks up to wan hundred 
thousandth of a sicond an’ wurks th’ same 
ivery toime. Get wan of thim, Casey,’ sez 
he, ‘an’ anny ould box an lins an’ ye will 
hov foine pitchers.” ‘Hov ye wan of thim? 


two 


sez l. ‘Il hov, sez he. ‘Lits see some of th’ 
pitchers, sez Il. ‘Fact is,’ sez he, ‘lL hov 
none. Th’ shutter is all roight an’ th’ bist, 


but th’ platehowlders or somethin’ lakes an’ 
th’ pitchers is all spoilt. 
I tackles another wan. 
“-Th’ main thing, Casey,’ sez he, ‘is th’ 
box. Be careful in th’ silicshun of th’ box 
an’ ye can make no mistake ilsewhere. Get 
wan,’ sez he, ‘with a spring actinated ground 
glass, risin’ an’ fallin’ an’ slidin’ front, self- 
¢clampin’ rack an’ pinion, reversable back, 
universal thripod socket, droppin’ front bed 
fur wide angle, extenshun billows, back an’ 
front, vertical an’ horizontal swing-back, 
brillyant foinder with spirit livil an’ self- 
adjustin’ triple expanshun plate exhaustshun 
plate howlders, with some ould lins an’ shut- 
ter. Ye are thin prepared for ivery thin’ an’ 
can make pitchers, me bye,’ sez he, 
pitchers.” ‘Hov yez wan,, sez 1. 
he, “tis th’ ‘Atlas.’ ‘Show 
pitchers, sez I. 


Thanks,’ sez 1, an’ 


‘thots 
‘I hov,’ sez 
me some of th’ 


‘Not to-day,’ sez he. “Th’ 
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box is a dandy, an’ any wan can do good 
work with it, but somethin’ seems t’ be th’ 
mather with th’ plates or somethin’ an’ they’re 
all fogged an’ full of holes an’ everythin’ 
ilse.”” ‘I’m under obligashuns,’ sez I, au’ I 
backed off. ‘Now, sez I t’ meselr, ‘it seems 
1 ay be I had bether buy me me-mintoos at 
Buffalo, an’ not get mixed up with a cam 
eera, fur th’ result of me inquiries shows 
that there’s more dom fools intheristed in 
photogra-phy than there is in all th’ arts, 
sciences an’ bricklayers’ unions combined.’ 

“‘*Meanin’, of coorse, nothin’ pursonal,’” 
he added apologetically, as he jumped off the 
car. 

The fancy printing mask is upon us with 
both feet. With the aid of these masks 
many effects may be obtained. Marine 
scenes may be bordered with fantastic de 
signs, sufficiently suggestive of sea serpents 
to give any mariner the jim-jams,-and soft- 
eyed cows made to look forth from quarter- 
moons, giving the impression that the 
Mother Goose cow never succeeded in jump- 
ing over the moon, but landed on it. In 
fact, almost anything that will butcher a 
print so as to kill all possibility of any im- 
pression that it is intended for a picture may 
be accomplished. Yet, alack and alas, the 
stock houses inform me that they sell so 
fast they have hard work in keeping their 
stock up. 

M. Fred Boissonnas has made a discov- 
ery, or at least he thinks he has. In “La 
Science pour Tous,” he describes what he 
calls a binocular photograph in which he 
claims to have obtained the effect commonly 
known to us as “sterescopic.” The scheme 
is to make a portrait with a pair of stere- 
scope lenses and print the two negatives to 
gether after the manner of a composite pho 
tograph. M. Boissonnas says: 

“The photograph, with its single object 
ive, reproduces nature as a one-eyed man 
would see it; that is, it reflects a flat image, 
without relief. Its cyclopean eye throws up 
on the sensitive plate everything that it sees, 
and this with wonderful exactitude for the 
scientist or technologist, but also with a 
faultlessness that is disastrous for the artist. 
This, in brief, is the reason for the differ 
ence between the common photographic por 
trait and the drawing of a master. The 


former is dry, brutal; it ignores the great 
law of artistic sacrifice which strives to con- 
centrate the whole interest on the principal 
object and relegate the environment to the 
second place. It reproduces every wrinkle 
and every hair. The latter, on the contrary, 
owing to its double point of view, whether 
conscious or unconscious, sacrifices detail to 
mass, covers the contours, and produces the 
sense of relief that we are accustomed to see 
in life,” 

A composite binocular photograph, M. 
Boissonnas asserts, produces much the same 
effect, and continues to say: 

“The discovery of binocular photography 
is yet in its infancy, and differences that are 
very appreciable to a practised eye, but are 
a little difficult for the great public to grasp, 
will be accentuated when more satisfactory 
apparatus has been devised. Nevertheless, 
at this moment the principle exists and the 
fight between the photography of to-day and 
that of to-morrow has begun. * * * In 
binocular photographs the centers of the im- 
ages are superposable without appreciable 
doubling of the lines, but as we approach 
the circumference they diverge and it is im- 
possible to obtain absolute concordance. The 
contours are blurred, the lights and shades 
meet together, their resultant is flexible: 
hard features are softened, and a profile, in- 
stead of seeming cut from sheet metal, be- 
comes softened, * * * The hair no longer 
looks like iron wire, * * * the law of 
sacrifice effects automatically the elimina- 
tion of all that is useless and annoying.” 

Twenty years ago M. Boissonnas might 
well have used these arguments against the 
photographic portrait, but in no sense do 
his statements hold good with reference to 
the artistic portrait of to-day. And he must 
in all reason admit the comparison of the 
artistic portrait, for he compares it with one 
produced by a process at once tedious and 
expensive which precludes its use by com- 
mercial photographers, and would therefore 
put it beyond comparison with the average 
run of commercial work. The “drawing of 
the master,” being upon a flat surface, has 
no “double point of view,” and the reproduc- 
tion of the “sense of relief that we are ac- 
customed to see in life’ is due to the mass 
ing of shadows and handling of lights that 
leads the observer to imagine the contour 
and relief. As the master learned the laws 
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of perspective and the means of putting up- 
on canvas effects apparent to two eyes look- 
ing from slightly different points of view, 
so has the photographer learned to produce 
a photographic print in which the effect is 
just as pronounced. It is evident that M. 
Boissonnas has not seen any advanced pho- 
tographic portraiture or he would know that 
the result he is striving for has been ob- 
tained, and by the very simple method of 
lighting the subject right in the first place, 
with perhaps some manipulation of the neg- 
ative, and accasionally aided by the glycer- 
ine process of platinum print. He has gone 
away ‘round Robin Hood’s barn in an un- 
satisfactory effort to surmount a difficulty 
that is one of the least of the artistic por- 
trait maker's troubles, and even should he 
succeed in getting the process to an ad- 
vanced stage of perfection, it is doubtful if 


its advantages would warrant its use. 
* * * 


The other day a friend came to me and 
said: “I want to buy a kodak, which is the 
Dest?” 

I did not try to explain to him that “if it 
isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a kodak,” as life 
is too short; so I asked: “What do you 
want to use it for?” 

“Well,” he said, “I want one that will 
make landscapes and portraits of the baby, 
and pictures of friends and interiors—make 
them all nice and sharp and clear, like the 
pictures one sees reproduced in magazines.” 

After this I told him there were several 
styles of cameras, and he had better try 
some of them first, and then I escaped. 
Why? Because that man firmly believes 
that anybody with the right kind of a cam- 
efa can make pictures just as good as any 
ever made. He does not, for one moment, 
entertain the thought that the manipulator 
of the camera has any control whatever over 
the finished picture. Now, suppose I recom- 
mend a particular style of camera to him. 
He will meet with the usual first experi- 
ence and forever condemn me for inducing 
him to buy a camera that proved to be a 
poor one. So I conclude to let him make his 
own selection, and stagger through the first 
stages as best he may, while I give my time 
to some mortal who realizes that he must 


begin as a “beginner.” 


Speaking of the lack of credit given the 
manipulator of the camera reminds me that 
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in no phase of photography is this so pro- 
nounced as in portraiture. One spends sev- 
eral hours with a model, trying to instil into 
her mind the idea of the thing in order to 
get the proper pose and expression, then 
spend more hours retouching or working on 
the negative, after which additional hours 
are perhaps spent in the broiling hot sun 
holding back or “dodging” in order to get 
some particular effect, then when the print 
is exhibited people gaze upon it with admir- 
ation and say, “Why, who is that? She 
‘takes’ beautifully, doesn’t she?” This al- 
Ways makes me long for the good old days 
when you could go around and tell people 
What you thought of them with a battle- 
axe, 
* * * 

I have a friend who is well up in com- 
mercial handling of oil paintings, and some 
of the famous canvases in this country have 
passed through his hands. His inclination 
ohe day turned to photography, and he pur- 
chased one of the finest 5x7 outfits on the 
market, together with a book of instructions 
for amateurs. Mastering the details of fo- 
cusing, operating the shutter and loading the 
plate holders, he made some exposures. A 
closet answered for a dark room, and care- 
fully lighting the ruby lamp he plunged the 
first plate in the developer. Slowly came the 
image, and soon he thought it time to exam- 
ine the negative as to density. You and I| 
who have developed under a smoky kerosene 
ruby lamp are not surprised that this tyro 
could not arrive at any satisfactory conclu- 
sion as to density from the transmitted light, 
so calling to his wife in the room without 
the closet door, he passed the wet negative 
under the door to her with the request that 
she hold it up to the electric light and ex- 
press an opinion as to whether or not it was 
“done.” It did not come up to her idea of 
a state of “doneness,” so she returned it to 
him via the crack under the door, and he 
continued development of the “fog” until, 
there was no image. And then he wondered 
why! Funny, isn’t it? That is what I 
thought when I heard of it, and I retain my 
ideas as to the ludicrous side of the incident. 
but it also made me think of something else. 
I procured copies of practically all the so- 
called “guides” for the would-be, and care- 
fully perused the instructions for loading. 
developing, etc. While they all describe the 
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kind of a dark room, lamp, etc., to have, are 
very explicit regarding loading plate holders 
in the dark-room only, not one of them says 
a word about when the negatives may be 
safely exposed to other than a ruby light. 
Some do not even mention the fact that a 
ruby lamp is necessary. Of course, to the 
mind advanced in the mysteries of sensitized 
plates, it naturally follows that if plates 
must be loaded and development started un- 
der the ruby light, it should be so continued; 
but this is not at all apparent to the man 
who is making his first start. All of this 
leads me to wonder why the authors of these 
instruction books are not more explicit. To 
be sure, two men of degrees did publish a 
book that started with “a camera is a square 
box fastened together with screws, and usu- 
ally covered with leather,” and went on 
down the line; but even they, being so occu- 
pied with humorous minor detail, overlooked 
so many important things as to place their 
book about in the class of the others. Why 
don’t some fellow with something on his 
mind besides hair write a book of instruc- 
tions that can be grasped by the novice? 
* 

Some years ago I became interested in 
the swing back question and started to quiz 
photographers about them. I found that 
not one amateur in fifty knew that there was 
any use for a swing back except when tilting 
the camera to make high buildings. In fact, 
[ met one man who had been taking pictures 
for ten years and had never used his swing 
back but once when he made a picture of a 
light-house. Now, suppose you are making 
a landscape in which the principal composi- 
tion is 100 feet or more away, but there is 
foreground twenty feet from the comera, or 
a tree or a figure at the right or left at that 
distance, or nearer, how do you get it in the 
focus? Stop “down,” I hear some one say. 
This is a common practice, but a poor one, 
because as you sharpen up the foreground, 
you also increase the sharpness of the dis- 
tance, and there is very little if any relative 
improvement. The correct and only way is 
to use your swing back. If you desired to 
focus on the near object with rack and 
pinion you would increase the distance be- 
tween the lens and groundglass. Now, this 
is exactly what you can do with the swing 
back. If it is immediate foreground to be 
put in focus, release the set spring and 


swing the top of the ground glass (where the 
inverted foreground is) toward you and 
away from the lens until it is in focus. Or. 
if it is some object at the right or left to be 
focused, release the other spring and swing 
that part of the ground glass where the im- 
age appears toward you and away from the 
lens. It may then be discovered that the 
whole needs some slight adjusting with rack 
and pinion, but a few experiments will soon 
enable you to handle the swing back in a 
manner that will permit you to make pic- 
tures you have heretofore been unable to 
make. Of course, this will not always work 
in architectural subjects, or where there are 
large numbers of straight lines, but dis 
tortion is rarely if ever perceptible in land 


scape. 


THE NOVEMBER COMPETITION. 


The silver medal for November goes to 
Dr. J. B, Pardoe of Bound Brook, New Jer- 
sey, Who submits the print entitled “Prize 
Ben.” 

This award is made because the print is 
the best one submitted, and our offer has 
been for the best print submitted irrespect- 
ive of other. merit. Dr. Pardoe’s entry is 
good in so far as the position of the bull is 
concerned, and the distance is fairly good, 
but its degree of merit stops there. The 
white post just under the bull's neck is too 
obtrusive, and even leads to the supposition 
that it may be supporting the subject. The 
glint of the sun on the wire fence is also 
objectionable, as it practically spoils the 
whole composition, immediately attracting 
the eye, whereas all composition should be 
made subservient to the central figure, the 
bull. Hereafter, the editor will reserve the 
right to withhold the award of the silver 
medal if in his opinion the pictorial merit 
of the best print submitted is not up to a 
standard that warrants its receiving such 
recognition. 

The data received with Dr. Pardoe’s print 
is as follows: 

Date negative was made, April, 1901. 

Locality, Bound Brook, New Jersey. 

Time of day, 8 a. m. 

Light, sunlight. 

Lens, anastigmot. 

Diaphragm or stop. f4. 

Exposure, one-fifth second. 

Plate, Carbutt. 

Developer, pyro. 

Printing process used, Velox. 
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PHOTO BY OR. J. B. PARDOE “ PRIZE BEN.” 
WINNER OF FIRST PRIZE IN PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION FOR NOVEMBER 
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STILL-LIFE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


BY HUGO ERICHSEN, M. D. 


Photography offers the same broad field 
to the artist that painting does, and, al- 
though there are some that still dispute that 
photography is an art, by far the greater 
number, and among them are some of the 
ablest art critics in the world, admit that 
truly artistic effects can be obtained by 
means of the camera. 

At the exhibitions of professional pho- 
tographers portraits abound, as might be ex- 
pected of men who make a specialty of that 
department of photography, with a sprink 
ling now and then of industrial photographs. 
The genre pictures that are shown at these 
exhibitions are usually of a poor order, and 
dlo not compare favorably with the work of 
some of our noted amateurs. Technically 
perfect, they lack that indescribable some- 
thing that constitutes art. The poses are 
sometimes stiff and unnatural, and the cos- 
tumes are not always historically correct. 

The amateur, as a rule, is more careful 
in genre work, and when he takes up that 
fascinating study he devotes more time and 
ineans to it than the professional can afford 
to give. Models are not chosen at random, 
and more is demanded of them than mere 
beauty. It goes without saying that no art- 
ist, photographic or otherwise, can compose 
an effective genre picture without the aid of 
an intelligent model, and I feel like italicis- 
ing the work intelligent, because with a 
inere doll, though she have the prettiest face 


in the world, he can do nothing. With a 
model who is in sympathy with the artist's 
intentions, and the proper accessories and 
surroundings, art photography is compara- 
tively easy. 

But at times models fail us, the landscape 
is frost-bound, water-courses are too far 
away for marine photography, and nothing 
seems to remain to us but to turn to flash- 
light photography. If the amateur will take 
my advice, he will on such occasions take up 
what might, with propriety, be called still- 
life photography. It admits of a wide range 
of combinations, and materials for composi- 
tion are always at hand. 

To those who have visited art galleries, a 
variety of pictures will immediately present 
themselves. Fruit and fish, if properly ar- 
ranged, make an effective picture. Game 
of various kinds, or fruit, game and flowers, 
household adornments may be used to ad- 
vantage in the composition of still-life pho- 
tographs. A multitude of ideas may be ex- 
pressed in this manner. A pair of wooden 
sabots and a number of implements of toil 
stand for simplicity; game, fruit and flow- 
ers denote abundance; fish, nets and rods 
smack of the sea, and so on. There is no 
limit to the number and variety of the com 
binations that may be effected with the 
simplest means. They afford an opportunity 
for endless composition. 

Detroit, Michigan. 
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MONTHLY PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST. 


Coupon for “Outdoor Life’s” Photographic Competition for January. 


PRINTS MUST REACH US BEFORE DECEMBER 1 


Name of Competitor 


sees os 


SUBJECT, MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 


Date negative was inade--- 


Time of 


Diaphragm or atop 


Printing process used 


Title of print 


Cut coupon from magazine, place in envelope, seal, and paste it on back of the mount. 
Rend and comply with the conditions of this competition to be found in Photographic Dep’t 


OUR MONTHLY COMPETITIONS. 


The list of subjects in our monthly 
competitions is as follows: 
December 
ject). 


-Miscellaneous (Any Sub- 


January— Mountain Scenery. 


RULES OF COMPETITION. 


Competitors may send in as many ex- 
iibits for each competition as they see 
‘it, but each exhibit must have firmly at- 
tached to it a coupon cut from this maga- 
cine, showing the date and subject of 
‘he competition for which it is intended. 
the December coupon may be found 
nthe upper half of this page. Thename 
ind address of the competitor and the 
itle or name of the exhibit must appear 
nthis coupon. Filling in the spaces 
eft for lens, plate, time of day, etc., is 


optional, but it is earnestly requested 
that such details be furnished whenever 
possible, as their publication, in the case 
of winning exhibits, may be of assistance 
to others. 

Exhibits must be wholly the work of 
the competitor sending them, made from 
original negatives, and no exhibit shall 
be eligible for more than one competi- 
tion. Prints must be unframed and 
mounted on some firm support, with the 
couponenclosed in blank envelope pasted 
on the back of the mount, and nothing 
may be written or pasted on the face of 
the mount. Competitors are requested 
to use care and judgment in mounting 
their prints. 


Blue-prints should not be sent in for 
competition, as from them satisfactory 
reproductions can not be made. 


First prize, solid silver medal. 


' 
Address: 
House | 
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DENVER’S BIG MUSEUM. 


When, at the time of Professor Carter's 
death about two years ago, Outdoor Life 
urged upon the citizens of Colorado the vital 
importance of preserving this pioneer’s col 
lection of mounted game animals, it was 
hardly expected that the subject would en- 
list the attention of the prominent men of 
Colorado to the extent to which it has. At 
that time a party of New York sportsmen 
Was contemplating the purchase of this col- 
lection, to be removed to the latter state, 
but the spirit of Colorado pride was too 
deeply imbedded in our citizens to allow a 
collection of typical Colorado and Rocky 
Mountain specimens to be taken out of our 
state, and several of the most prominent 
men of Colorado came forward and organ- 
ized a company, purchased the Carter col- 
lection outright, and laid plans to furnish 
the city of Denver with an attraction which 
will be a lasting credit. 

The City Council has voted an appropri- 
ation for the construction of a suitable 
building in City Park, and in other ways has 
lent its encouragement to the project. The 


directors of the association, including thirty 
or more of Denver's best citizens, have each 
contributed upwards of $1,000 to the scheme, 
while one of the greatest naturalists in the 
country, Mr. J. T. Mason, has associated 
himself with the enterprise, contibuting val- 
uable collections and much time toward it. 

The field for the establishment of such a 
museum, containing a complete collection of 
the Rocky Mountain fauna, is unlimited, and 
that Denver should be selected for the site 
is fortunate, both for Denver and for the 
collection. There is no city in the West so 
favorably located for the purpose as is this 
city, and none contain a more philanthropic 
class of citizens. For these reasons the en 
terprise is bound to be a magnificent suc 
cess. It will furnish Denver with one ot 
her crowning attractions, and all will look 
forward to the completion of the building 
and to the installation of the collection with 
anxiety and fond anticipation. 


ADDITION TO OUR STAFF. 


As was to be seen by our October issue, 
there appears again before our readers the 
irresistible work of our old friend, Frank H. 
Mayer. Mr. Mayer's style of writing is as 
charming as he himself is entertaining, and 
the three departments which he will con 
tribute during the next year—**Musings of a 
Mossback,.” “American Guns and Gunners,” 
and “Rifle Smoke”—we assure our readers 
beforehand will be snappy, bright and full 
of information, as has been this popular 
writer's best matter in the past. 

Mr. Mayer combines more of the practical 
requisites of Western life than any man we 
know. In his time he has been surveyor, 
assayer, rancher, cow-puncher, editor, and 
man of leisure. His writings have appeared 
in the Cosmopolitan, Black Cat, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Outing, and many other nota- 
ble magazines, besides the sportsman press 
of America for a score or more of years. He 
can mould a bullet with the same ability 
with which he can repair a broken gun; fix 
a “buckled” wagon wheel, or drive a four 
in-hand down the precipitous side of a moun 
tain. To be brief, he is Western, and on this 
account our readers will, we know, be in 
terested in what he has to say each month 
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Queries and 


Gus Macy, Colorado Springs, Colo —Can 
you tell me a sure way of catching a coyote 
ina trap? I have caught a great many mar- 
ten, Wild cats, lynx, lions, ete., but never 
have trapped for coyotes. Kindly let me 
know of the best method, and if any of 
your readers desire information regarding 
the surest method of setting traps for mar- 
ten, lynx, ete., as well as the most desirable 
location, also kind and number of traps, 
srub-stake for two men for trapping sea- 
son, and the making of snowshoes, how to 
handle furs, skinning, stretching and curing, 
so as to bring the highest market price, I 
will give all such information to those ad- 
dressing me, enclosing stamp, at Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, general delivery. My 
several years’ experience in trapping in the 
mountains enables me to give accurate 
pointers. 


Answer—Referring your letter to ‘Mon- 
rezuma,” an old and experienced Colorado 
trapper, he replies as follows: 

“Drag in a widely extended circle any 
available carcass (excepting, always, that of 
a badger or skunk, which are no good), well 
smeared over with a bait scent made of oils 
of assafoetida, rhodium and cummin, with 
a littkhe powdered fennel incorporated there- 
with and diluted with fish oil. Smoke the 
(raps well with burning feathers, rub a little 
of the scent on them, as well as on the soles 
of your shoes. Set traps to one side of the 
drag trail and cover them with dry, pow- 
dered horse manure, which will prevent 
freezing up. Over this sift a little dry earth, 
preferably leaf trash, and inside the jaws, 
jut not touching the pan, put a dead mouse 
or small bird. The bait can be advanta- 
‘eously varied by setting just beyond the 
‘rap a frozen rabbit or sage hen, placed in 
= natural and life-like a position as possi- 

le, under a protecting sage brush or other 

‘reening object, so as to prevent approach 

om sides or rear. The contents of a coy- 

e's bladder sprinkled in the vicinity and 

on trap is an infallible attractor. I have 

so had excellent success by caging up a 

suple of live chickens in a strongly slatted 


open box or pen, where they can be easily 
seen and scented, but not approached by the 
wolf. Such a chicken bait—or a strong- 
1unged live cat in place of the fowls—ex- 
posed in an open, favorable place, will in 
sure at least a couple of coyotes if a half 
dozen traps be judiciously placed in a cir- 
cle about it at a distance of, say, not less 
than ten feet.” 


G. J. Van Vechten, Oneonta, N. Y.—A 
party of your readers want to spend two 
months in northern New Mexico, camping 
and hunting and _ prospecting (for amuse- 
ment). Want to get where the climate is 
mild, and some game and fish, if possible. 
Recommend some place that might suit us, 
and very greatly oblige. 

Answer—Almost any of the mountainous 
sections of New Mexico will abundantly fill 
the bill of your requirements. Fish are 
plentiful in all of the larger mountain 
streams and game is a constant quantity. 
The Pecos valley is a good objective point, 
and will well repay your consideration. The 
railroad officials of the various traversing 
systems will be glad to answer your in- 
quiries in detail, giving full specific informa- 
tion about each desirable location. 


Burt D. Buckley, Salamanca, N. Y.—Will 
you please advise me where I can get a book 
treating on how to train a dog for hunting 
bear. Also, if the subject is not treated in 
the book that I have ordered, will you 
please tell me where I can get a book treat- 
ing on hunting bear with dogs. 

Answer—We know of no book specifically 
treating of the training of bear dogs. A re- 
ally good bear dog, in our opinion, is born 
and not made, or makeable, by any system 
but that of constantly working the dog on 
bear in the flesh, sedulously observing and 
correcting the weak points in each individual 
as they develop. The points which charac- 
terize the value of a bear dog differ with 
every hunter, and the best we can advise is 
to pay your money for a couple of good dogs 
and then make your choice to suit your own 
ideas and requirements. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


Hlenry Glunyas, Chihuahua, Mex.—I am 
very much interested in the Mannlicher rifle, 
as well as others of my acquaintance, and 
would appreciate it if I could get some in- 
formation from you and any subscribers 
who will be kind enough to give their ex- 
perience with this modern, high-power rifle, 
and what it is capable of doing. I am sure 
that all subscribers to your valuable maga- 
zine would be pleased to read some expe- 
riences of De Weese, Mechling, Mayer and 
others with this rifle. Can you say what is 
the muzzle energy developed by the Mann- 
licher, as also that developed by other high- 
power rifles? How does the strength of 
“Walsrode” powder, which this rifle uses, 
compare With that in use by the .30 army? 

Answer—We have in type, for publication 
in the near future, a very complete article 
on the Mannlicher, written by one of the 
gentlemen you mention, to which we conti 
dently refer you for information otherwise 
unobtainable. Briefly answering your in- 
quiry at present, we gather from the article 
referred to that, the author has attained in 
experimental use from the 8 m-m model a 
muzzle velocity far exceeding the 2,000 feet 
claimed by the makers for factory load of 
forty-four grains Walsrode and 235-grain 
bullet, his results with hand loads develop- 
ing over 2,800 feet per second with a special 
bullet of his own manufacture, with propor- 
tional increase of “energy,” i. e., striking 
force. The .30 army cartridge is being pres- 
ently loaded with so many different powders 
that we are unable to present a full tabu- 
lated comparison in our limited space. The 
article above mentioned treats of this feature 
exhaustively and we are sure will be of 
much interest to you, in common with the 
rest of the rifle fraternity. 

Db. King, Maybell, Colo.—Can you give 
me a dependable recipe for waterproofing, 
and at the same time, if it is possible, fire- 
prooting, My new canvas tent? 

Answer—Make a solution of one pound 
each of crystalized alum and commercial 
sugar of lead in about five gallons of tepid 
water. Soak the canvas in this until thor- 
oughly saturated, turning occasionally so as 
to insure penetration into the pores of the 
fabric. Then simply spread out and dry. 


Your tent so treated will be impervious to 
rain and be practically fireproof, insofar as 
falling sparks are concerned. 


J. J. Holland, C. E., San Francisco, Cal. 
1 am going to Alaska next spring and would 
appreciate a good, reliable formula for a 
mosquito discourager. Can you kindly 
oblige a prospective victim? 

Answer—Simmer together at a very gen- 
tle heat in an earthen pippin three ounces 
castor oil, two ounces pine tar and one ounce 
oil pennyroyal. Apply frequently and don’t 
monkey With soap and towels much. Will 
wash off easily with soap and is actually a 
valuable cosmetic. Worth trial. 


“Palm Rest,” Pueblo, Colo.—What con 
stitutes, in your opinion, the best all-round 
lubricant for rifle and pistol bullets? Our 
rifle club will appreciate your kindness in 
this connection very much. 

Answer—There are as many formulas as 
there are cranks and each one is, of course, 
better than the others. For a trial, we rec- 
ommend (for immediate use only) a good 
quality of common, yellow soap. Or if you 
Want something more en regle you might 
try Kephart’s concoction of three parts by 
weight of crude ozocerite and two parts vas- 
eline, mixed together over a slow fire. The 
Missourians swear by it. A good bullet dope 
can be built out of three parts of beeswax 
and two parts common cylinder oil or pure 
vaseline, with enough paraftine to harden it 
as desired. The Ideal people also recom- 
mend four parts bayberry tallow, one part 
beeswax and enough vaseline to temper it 
according to season of use. “Montezuma” 
insists that pure antelope tallow put on hot 
and allowed to cool on bullet discounts them 
all—so there you are! 


“Small Bore,” Port Orfood, Ore.—To de- 
cide a wager, will you kindly state wheth- 
er the Savage, Marlin and Winchester bullets 
in so-called .30-.30 ammunition are all of the 
same diameter or not? 

Answer—According to the highest author- 
ity on bullet dimensions “.308 is the recog 
nized diameter of bullets for the 30.40 U. 
S. government, .30-.30 Winchester, Marlin, 
Savage, Blake and so-called 32-40 Reming 
ton. The original size of the .30-.40 govern 
ment and .30 Savage was the same as the 
English rifles, which are bored to .503 gauge 
and use a bullet .511 in diameter; the U. 8. 
government changed the bore to .300 and use 
a bullet of .308 diameter, which has become 
the standard for all American .30 calibers 
except the Winchester .30-.30, for which the 
Winchester people are now making bullets 
in diameter.” 
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IN THE GAME FIELD. 


SOLICITS INVESTIGATION. 


The following letter from an official of 
the famous Glen Beulah Park Association, 
soliciting investigation of its Ways and meth- 
ods of dealing with the game of the state, 
will perhaps afford an opportunity for many 
of the sportsmen who have felt aggrieved at 
the action of the private park and preserve 
law to set at rest the charges and counter- 
eharges which have passed. back and forth 
between the big game hunters of the state 
for so many moons. However, we give the 
letter in its entirety: 

“Leadville, Colo., Sept. 5, 1901. 

“Editor Outdoor Life:—Feeling sure that 
you have at heart the protection of the game 
of our state, and that your publication Out- 
door Life, works on this line, I would draw 
your attention to remarks made by you In 
some of your issues, in which you appear to 
be mistaken as to the object of the Glen 
Beulah Park Association. In the remarks 
you have made from time to time, you cast 
a slur on our association, and we feel sure 
tnat if you knew the exact facts in the case, 
you would appreciate what this association 
is trying to do—that is, protect and increase 
game, and not destroy it. We would draw 
your attention to this fact, that the mem- 
bers of our association constitute a large 
number of the leading sportsmen of our 
state, and if you could visit Glen Beulah 
‘ark and examine the management from the 
commencement of our operations to date, 
you will find that no killing of game has 
been done as you state, and nothing other 
than what would be for the best interest of 
the protection of the game that we have in 
the park. 

“IT regret very much that there are not 
more of these parks in the state, and would 
like to see the state own more parks of the 
same class, and by this method I feel sure 
that the game of our state would soon be 
multiplied, instead of decreased, as it is now 
being done by the immense number of hunt- 
ers that traverse our state. 


“The remark more especially made in 
your issue of September, about our associ- 
ation being an institution founded for the 
purpose of herding big game animals in its 
enclosure and killing and selling them the 
year round, is a great injustice to our asso- 
ciation. If you will take the trouble to in- 
vestigate the membership of our association, 
and their standing as sportsmen and other 
wise, you will find that they are a body of 
gentlemen; they are not pot hunters, slaugh 
terers of game, or any of that Class, and I 
would further state that this association was 
organized only for protection and increase 
and not for pecuniary profit. 

“We have one of the finest reserves in the 
United States, which has been a great ex- 
pense to the members, and all points in the 
laws of the United States and also our state 
have been fully complied with and respected. 
Our reserve embraces some 1,800 acres, with 
fine timber, grass and water, with a differ- 
ence of elevation from its lowest to its high 
est point of 2,100 feet, having, therefore, a 
summer and winter range embraced in its 
fence. There are 140 acres of alfalfa’ in 
which the game can feed at all times; also 
stacks of hay that we feed them on during 
winter. We have a fine collection of some 
DOO deer, mountain sheep, grouse, Belgian 
hares, etce.; are now negotiating for some elk, 
buffalo, antelope, wild turkey, pheasant, 
quail, ete., and have a pack of fifteen hounds 
for running mountain lion, bear and coyote. 
We raise and keep them in the park and 
train them not to run or trail deer, 

“Feeling sure that on reading this and in- 
vestigating as I suggest to you, that you will 
change your opinions in regard to our asso- 
ciation, I am, dear sir, respectfully yours, 

N. PRIDDY, 
“Member and Director of Glen Beulah Park 
Association.” 


CALIFORNIA DUCK SHOOTING. 


The duck season is on in California. It 
began with the dawn of October 1st and will 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


continue till February Ist, during which 
period it will be lawful to shoot ducks within 
the confines of California. The opening day 
has long been keenly awaited by sportsmen, 
who left the city by hundreds for the 
marshes to salute the break of day with the 
first death-dealing volleys from their guns. 
felt 
the weather, for although large numbers of 


Much apprehension was concerning 
home-bred birds have been recently recorded 
make 
they 


on the marshes, a rainy day would 


them inaccessible, as scattered 
would not 


The early rains this year, while auguring 


once 


continue to fly. 


well for future sport among the quail, have 
not been regarded with favor by duck hunt- 
However, the amount that has fallen 
so far is thought to have been too light for 


ers. 


the formation of any ponds. 
On the south bay in the 
neighborhood of Alviso and Alvarado a con- 


shores of the 


siderable diminution has been noticeable in 
the number of sprig and spoonbills that were 
working in those localities previous to the 
storms. 

Reports from the northern part of — the 
state and from Oregon, were unusually cold 
and heavy weather has prevailed, describe 
the regular migratory flight as being already 
well that visitors 
shortly expected to put in an appearance. 


established, so may be 

Sprig ducks are exceedingly plentiful ev- 
erywhere this season. 

The limits the 
amount of game that any one may have in 
his possession to fifty ducks, twenty-five 
quail and twenty rail, while eminently satis- 
factory to the huntsmen, is regarded by 
those who purchase game in the markets as 
an imposition. The game commissioners 
have announced their intention 


new state law which 


to enforce 
rigidly the ordinance, and in the light of the 
Supreme Court's recent upholding of the test 
case made with dove, it is thought that the 
Jocal commission firms will show no dispo- 
sition to renew the fight. Many of the firms 
announce their intention, however, of hand- 
ling for market purposes the limit allowed. 


A MASSIVE PAIR OF ANTLERS. 


is claimed for the massiveness 
of the pair of antlers shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. 


A record 


They are owned by 


Mr. Charles 1. Whiting, president of the Ma- 
pleton (lowa) Bank, and hang in his office. 
where they attract considerable attention on 
account of their appearance. The deer from 
which the head and antlers were taken—a 
black tail—was killed in Mesa county, Colo- 
rado, in 184. The of the 
antlers are: 


measurements 


inches 


Extreme spread 
Left antler (16 points), length ....27 


27 inches 
Right antler (17 points), length ..26 inches 
Circumference at base ...........6% inches 
Total length of right antler .......57 inches 


Total length of left antler ........77 inches 
.134 inches 
Counting only those more than one inch 
in length, the antlers have a total of thirty- 
two points, 
The head 
specimen. 
The publication in our last number of an 
oddity in the way of a deer head, with a re- 


Total length of beams and tines. 


is well mounted and is a fine 


quest for photos of a similar nature, has 
aroused considerable interest. Mr. Ed. 
Quick, a sportsman of Mapleton, Iowa, 


would like to exchange photos with owners 
of games heads of this kind. Enough in- 
should be centered in this idea to 
permit of our sportsmen friends obtaining a 
collection of undoubted interest and value. 


terest 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


IN THE JACKSON HOLE COUNTRY. 


DeGay Stivers, Gus Morgan, E. H. Town- 


send, “Mexican Joe” Roach and Pete Callan 
of Butte, Montana, returned recently from 
a successful hunting trip to the 
Hiole country. They were gone thirty days, 
and during that time each man of the party 
killed two bull elk. 
deer and antelope and killed — five 
They trapped three of the bears. 
ing of the trip Captain Stivers said they 
shipped their outfit to St. Anthony, Idaho. 
They had a fourteen-horse pack. They pro- 
ceeded eastward to Jackson Hole over the 
Coeur d’Alene trail. They hunted on the 
continental divide at an elevation of 10,000 


Jackson 


They also got some 
bears. 
In speak- 


feet, and during this trip got into twelve 
inches of snow. They. lost three of their 
pack animals, which slipped down a moun- 
tain, and were so badly injured that they 
had to be shot. Next they hunted on the 
Snake river and the headwaters of the Yel- 
lowstone. Mr. Stivers got a very fine speci- 
men of antelope head and the biggest elk 
seen in St. Anthony this season. It meas- 
ures sixty-two inches from tip to tip and has 
fourteen points. All the game captured by 
the party was stripped and the heads were 
left at St. Anthony for mounting by a taxi- 
dermist at that place. The party enjoyed 
vrand fishing, while the small game was 
abundant. Blue grouse, ruffled grouse, wil- 
low grouse and sage hens, ducks and geese 
were abundant. Of the thirty days they 
were absent twenty-two days were spent in 
actual hunting. 

Mr. Morgan had an exciting experience 
with an elk. He shot the monarch of the 
forest in the shoulder and the enraged ani- 
inal darted down the hill after him. Mr. 
Morgan succeeded in putting a few more 
shots into him as he approached and when 
a few feet distant from him the animal fell 
dead. 

Captain Stivers says they saw at least 
thirty bull elk in one band and from 500 to 
400 cows and calves. However, he says the 
same in that section is on the decrease, and 
inless people know where to go they will 
ive difficulty in finding any. He says his 
virty hunted four days over territory that 
i had been through before without getting 
\ sight of anything. Previous to this trip 

« had always had good success. He be- 


lieves the government should protect the for 
est reserves to the south and east of the 
National Park from the hunters, or else in a 
few years all the big game of the forest will 
have been slaughtered. The forest reserves 
already set apart equal in area the present 
area of the National Park and the country 
is as interesting as the Yellowstone Park 
itself. 


CHICKEN SHOOTING IN NEBRASKA. 


The season on prairie chickens opened in 
Nebraska on October 1st. The local sports- 
men prepared for a great campaign, leaving 
for their various shooting grounds the begin- 
ning of the second week. 

There is considerable question as to some 
of the terms of the law and the dealers in 
game are particularly wary and will not 
make Contracts for the delivery of game un- 
til they have received legal opinions upon 
law. 

The Nebraska law permits a dealer to 
have not more than fifty birds at any one 
time, and this provision is probably to be 
the means of an evasion of the law, as it 
is said employes of the houses will each buy 
fifty birds, thus permitting the dealer to con- 
trol as many birds as fifty times the number 
of persons he has to purchase them. This 
plan has been suggested to one Omaha 
dealer, who refused to be enticed into the 
scheme, saying that he would observe the 
law until it was shown that its terms were 
not enforceable, 

Persons going into the western counties 
to hunt game are being notified of the neces- 
sity of providing themselves with licenses to 
shoot, as unless they have such licenses the 
‘ailroad companies are not permitted to re- 
ceive game for shipment from them and are 
liable to a fine and imprisonment in case 
they are found killing birds. These licenses 
can be procured from any county clerk 
where the applicant is known, and for resi- 
dents of the state of Nebraska they cost $1. ° 
For residents of other states the license fee 
is $10. The license is good for twelve 
months. It is not transferable. Reports 
from the western counties are to the effect 
that prairie chickens are plentiful, but that 
on account of the late opening of the shoot- 
ing season they are strong and wary, mak- 
ing it extremely difficult to secure good bags. 
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SCORES BEULAH PARK. 


Your editorial on 
ikadeliffe lakes and the Glen 
We are 


up the cudgel against these impositions 


“Rifle, Colo., Sept. 15, 
“Editor Outdoor Life: 
suelah park is 
good. vlad that some one has taken 
The 
Glen Beulah park is situated on the migrat 
their to and 


ing trail of the deer on way 


from their winter and summer ranges. A 
portion of the fence is removed in the fall 
and hundreds—and perhaps even thousands 

of deer are allowed to pass in, or be herded 
in, and then the Then the 


slaughter goes on at any time of the year 


fence closed. 
“I believe these are facts in regard to the 

Glen Beulah park. 
“Respectfully yours, SURE SHOT 


WESTERN GAME NOTES. 


Rk. fF, Pearce and party of Butte, Montana, 


have returned from a 


Valley 


hunting trip to the 
Madison range and 


elk, 


brought in five 

Robert Paxson and wife and Charles F. 
Schatzlein and wife of Butte, Montana, re- 
cently went on a hunting trip to the Snake 
River country in Idaho. They succeeded in 
vetting small game, and report having had a 
pleasant outing. 


Cliff Parsons of Jerome, Arizona, a long- 
time friend of ye editor, in a recent letter 
refers to the game laws passed by the last 
Legislature of that state as being a power 
for good in that county, there having been 
no Violations there since early spring. 


City Marshal James H. White of El Paso 
Texas, returned from the 


mento mountains near that city. 


recently Sacra 
He realizes 
the need of protection for the game of that 
section, as on his recent trip he noted the 
scarcity of game where it formerly was most 


abundant. 


A new sportsmen’s club is being organ 
ized at El The club holds a 
Patos, on the 


Paso, Texas. 
Lake 
tral, one of the 


lease on Mexican Cen 


favorite winter feeding 
and water fowl. 
The large and beautiful lake will be fitted 
up with a club house and 


grounds of ducks, geese 
supplied with 
boats, and when thus arranged will become 
an ideal sportsmen’s resort. 


jolly a lot of 


br. W. H. Steele of Hastings, Nebraska, 
has recently returned from his annual out 
ing in Minnesota, where he went with as 
sportsmen as ever handled a 
gun. He says: “lam very much surprised 
to note, on my Visits to lowa and Minnesota, 
that under the effect of good, well-enforced 
vame laws, the fishing and shooting is im- 
proving there every year.” This is a grace 
ful testimonial to the backers of good game 
laws. 


Cody, Wyoming, boasts of a sportswoman 
The lady 
ID). Marx, and has for some time 
hunted bear in company with her husband. 


bear-slayer of ho mean prowess. 
is Mrs. 


Recently she had a three-shot go with a 
huge black bear, and is now distributing 


juicy bear steaks to her friends. She showed 
considerable nerve in holding her position 
for the third shot, as the first two had failed 
to stop his bearship and he was coming her 
way, bent on making things lively for the 
plucky huntress. 


Some farmers of Grand Island, Nebraska, 
turned wolf-hunters for a day recently. 
There were about twenty-four in the party. 
The score was: Number of shots fired, 100: 
number of. wolves killed, two. This is all 
right for a little sport and recreation: but if 
they want to get down to business princi- 
ples they will find that one Newhouse trap 
is about equal to twelve hunters, and two of 
them would (almost) keep the bunch busy 
loading and skinning—provided they've got 


any wolves in that section to speak of. 


John B. Goff of Marvine Lodge, the fa 
mous Colorado guide, figured recently in a 
suit brought by the game warden of Routt 
county, that Goff had 
baited a bear trap with venison, which is a 
misdemeanor under the Colorado game 
A jury of representative citizens com 
pletely exonerated Mr. Goff, finding no evi 
dence to sustain the charge, and character- 


The charge was 


laws. 


izing the action as a case of malicious per 
secution. Mr. Goff was guide for President 
Roosevelt on his late hunting trip in Colo 
rado. 


Fred G. Perry, one of the camera-sports 
wan enthusiasts of *awtucket, Rhode 
Island, says: 


“In the country where I go, 
deer are very plentiful, and it is no trouble 
to paddle as near as you wish to them in 
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the night. For that matter, I was on two 
occasions placed within twenty feet of a 
deer in bread daylight, with ample oppor- 
tunity and time to have made an exposure in 
either case, had I my camera along.’ This 
is un good evidence that in a game country 
t might pay to always have along your gun 
and camera. 


Anent game hogs in Alaska, a Washing 
toh correspondent says: “L saw at the dock 
a sight that made me sad. Bales and bales 
of the hides of moose, deer, caribou, goats 
and sheep. If they keep this up, Alaska will 
soon be cleaned out of her game animals!” 
Yea, indeed, from the most accessible parts, 
at least. A few years ago Alaska had no 
protection for its game animals, and scores 
of men hunted all winter long for the mar- 
kets, making small fortunes, until trade 
channels were surfeited with game! Would 
they could realize as well as our Washing- 
ion sportsmen the need of protection that 


protects! 


In its issue of a digest of the game laws 
of the several states for 1901, which will be 
issued in pamphlet form, the Department of 
Agriculture has this to say: “Experience 
uas shown that while much stress is laid on 
close seasons, comparatively little import- 
ance is attached to violations of other provi 
sions of the game laws, and it does not seem 
to be generally recognized that killing game 
by illegal methods, in excess of the number 
allowed by law, or for unlawful purposes, is 
as serious an offense as killing game out of 
season.” It is safe to say that Western 
sportsmen are becoming fully alive to the 
point in question. They are not without the 
experience of which the department speaks, 
and are anxious to have the laws fully en 
forced, and, while it will require constant 
and exhaustive effort, it is not without hope 
that they will ultimately, through their ex 
ample and tireless energy. do much toward 
accomplishing this end. 


THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Northern Entrance to Yellowstone Park Proper, Lying South of the Mammoth Hot Springs. 
Tue roadway through this Canon is the most costly wagon road in America. 
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DOGDOTNI. 


DENVER'S BIG DOG SHOW. 


Western lovers of the dog will rejoice 
when they learn that after many years of 
struggles forthe consummation of plans 
for a representative western dog show, 
the canine fanciers of Denver have at 
last perfected arrangements for what we 
predict will be the largest dog show ever 
held west of the river. It is plain to be 
seen that they are going about itin the 
proper sort of way, forin the first place 
they have enlisted the interest of the best 
and most prominent dog owners in the 
city; and secondly, they are sparing no 
pains nor expense to get up a really first 
class exhibition. 

They have secured Coliseum Hall, the 
largest open hall in Denver,for the show, 
which will be held on the afternoons and 
evenings of Nov. 21, 22 and 23, while one 
of themost reputableand reliable judges, 
John Davidson of Milwaukee, has been 
engaged. 

The entries 
No¥. 13, with W. H. Kerr, secretary, 1451 
Arapahoe street, Denver, of whom all in- 
formation may be obtained. Astheclub 
conducting the show, the Colorado Ken- 
nel,Club, is a member of the American 
Kennel Club, all dogs entered for the 
show must be registered or listed. If 
however, any dogs which it is the desire 
of the owner to enter are not either listed 
or registered, the same can be attended 
to by secretary Kerr provided the pedi- 
grees are left with him sometime during 
the first week in November. 

The officers of the Colorado Kennel 
Club are President, C. EK. 
Coghran; first vice-president, W. Ballan- 
tyne; second vice-president, T. F. Walsh; 
secretary, W. H. Kerr; treasurer, C. Mc A. 
Wilcox. The directors are the president, 
secretary and treasurer,and Major Dan- 
iels and S. C. Madden. 


will positively close on 


as follows: 


BREEDING SETTERS AND POINTERS 

l read almost every week articles from 
those who seem to be lost when it comes 
to the question, “What shall we mate in 
order to obtain best results and to pro- 
duce good-looking dogs?” By good-look- 
ing dogs I mean bench show dogs which 
have courage, snap and go in them for 
field trial purposes. The great trouble 
to my mind is that men’s minds are too 
changeable,thatis,too many follow other 
men’s ideas and suggestions. New dogs 
are constantly springing up and forging 
to the front, then with a rush the crowd 
scrambles to breed to them regardless of 
their type. This class of breeders is look- 
ing simply for the money end of the 
string. Again we find men who keep 
breeding to a certain type of dog regard- 
less of others, and once in a while they 
produce a small, racy, thoroughbred 
looking animal. These are the class of 
men who do very little talking but a great 
deal of thinking and they are the men 
who will preserve the English setter from 
deteriorating. Why? Because they love 
a good dog and when they produce one 
which they think about right, they say: 
“T will still breed a better one.” When 
such individuals as Oakly Hill, Lady 
Cole, Doc Hick and Ortiz Vic’s Vic are 
bred their breeders deserve great credit, 
and I firmly believe such dogs satisfy the 
wants of our American sportsmen, and 
the breeder who improves on them will 
have produced an almost, if not quite a 
perfect, specimen of English setter. I 
consider Barton Torry one of the grandest 
specimens living, yet I do not think he 
could stand much of a race in the field 
with the dogs above mentioned, for their 
every motion denotes strengti, activity 
and gracefulness. But breeders must re- 


member that such dogs are not bred 
every day, yet they come from certain 
crosses of blood lines which produce that 
thoroughbred look which 


men of ex- 


f 
| 
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perience see at a glance. We should 
make haste to get away from the short, 
thick-headed. long-tailed setters and 
pointers- We want good lengthof muzzle, 
with moderately narrow skull, short, 
straight tails, with flat, straight coats. 

I notice that Tioga Sam beat Oakley 
Hillin field trial class at Buffalo. Per- 
haps he did but I am not quite sure 
about it, for unless Tioga Sam has im- 
proved since the Chicago show I do not 
see where he has any license to beat 
Oakley Hill. I looked them over time 
and again at Chicago, and while ladmire 
Tioga Sam and think him as good as any 
pointer I have seen lately, 1 cannot be- 
lieve him the equal of Oakley Hill onthe 
bench, “but as one swallow does not 
make a Summer,” let some breeder pro- 
duce another Maid of Kent, then again 


we will be on the right road leading to 
pointer type. 

I have bred and handled setters and 
pointers for thirty-three years, and I find 
the setter and pointer of to-day as intel- 
ligent, with more vim and go, and as 
easily controlled as dogs of fifteen and 
twenty years back, but, of course, we 
have been breeding for speed and range 
and to-day we have plenty of both. This 
being so, let us now go after beauty of 
type and produce dogs which have those 
graceful lines which alone belong to the 
English setter family. I think we are on 
the right road and by carefully selecting 
the right kind of individuals, without 
going to extremes, after certain blood 
lines, we will in a few years be able to 
show as grand setters as were ever bred. 

Kansas Rube, In American Field. 


Dogs owned by J. L. Gray, Fort Collins, Colo. 


SUME PUINTER BKAUTIES, 


Kernan’s Jingo is on the extreme left, Lucy D. next 
and Dock next. 


| 


MUS INGS 


up to his neck! 


razor-back with 


exuggerated blackmail and abuse of the re- 


jectors. 

Kick me if you like,"’ says the modern Na- 
poleon of literature, “so long as you pay me 
for each kick! It’s the stuff I'm after. and de- 
cency and my amour propré be d d! I left 


both behind me when I ran away from my wif 
in Pecos and I've got to get money to support 
the other one on Kick hard if you like—onlys 
please kick often and pay commensurately!” 

In the consideration of such grave questions 
one should never lose sight of the grand prin- 
ciple of fairness and justice. No man can equa- 

judge another man's motives or interest. 
We do not and cannot Know the workings of 
another man’s mind and we are apt to wabble 
off the center if we rashly pull the trigger not 
knowing how the wind lies. 

As Barry Cornwall puts it: 

“Judge not! The workings of his brain 

And of his heart thou canst not see. 

What seems to thy dull eyes a stain 

In God's pure sight may only be 

A scar—brought from some well-known field 

Where thou wouldst only faint and yield. 

Judge not!” 

It is because “Coquina’’ is so multitudinous- 
ly searred up that I refrain from sitting on him 
either in judgment or otherwise. Let such cruel 
fellows as “Didymus” and his ilk do such re p- 
rehensible things. Personally I have grown old 
and tolerant and so won't say one word, even 
in the strictest confidence to my most intimate 
friends, about how “Coquina’’ went into the 
Cascade mountains once upon a time and wan- 
tonly shot ducks and geese with an express 
rifle until he was choked off by an indignant 
deck hand who threatened to throw him off the 
steamer if he did not desist from the useless 
ind unsportsmanlike slaughter. How, later on 
he shot ducks, coots, grebes and gulls in the 
same vicinity. with the same gun, merely for 
the fun of watching them fly into inanimate 
wreckage and was so tickled with his glorious 
achievement that he actually had a_ picture 
made of one of his goose victims in the act of 
disintegration and published it in his book of 
relations How. when en route home, he used 
up two boxes of rifle cartridges in the same di 
vertisement blowing up various waterfowl 
and, to use his own words, “‘mangling them be 
yond recognition’ for the pure love of doing it 
not one bird being retrieved for use 

But there! What does this all prove? Sim 
ply that a musing mossback may not be 
ing after all when he goes into the detail s of 
inother man’s amusements. and so 1 propose 

fier this fit of incongruities to leave “Co 
quina to his conscience or his concupiscence 
ind waste no more of my musing upon his wan 

on wastefulness 

What is it to me if a rake reformed preache 
virtues which he never possessed for the mers 
mercenariness of it? Why should my gorge ris« 
it the of a_ self-confessed nd 
egotistically self-avowed butcher beating his 
fists against the abattoirs and shouting about 

shambles” in the public places? Why should I 


oW a shameless libertine’s diatribe agains 
general vice to raise my choler in resentmer 
of the insolent impertinence of it? 

It is a notorious fact that no one bewails 
more vociferously or rails more maliciously and 
vVindictively against the lack of virtue in her 
sister woman than does the professed trull wh 
is debased for gain. The analogy is not far t 
seek in the present instance where every manu 
facturer who does not submit to be worked by 
the manager of a certain ““Recreative’’ (') jour 
nal is pronounced a botch-jiobber: and every 
sportsman Who does not waste his substance or 
i subscription to the same is declared a game 
hog by the virtuous and erudite authority who 
wrote—and lied—about his “Rustlings in the 
Rockies bis “Hunting in the Great West” and 
his “Cruisings in the Cascades.” 

“Coquina, it is said, signifies “‘‘made of 
shells.”” Three shells, most likely. for all that 
“Coguina’’ ever made or is ever likely to make 
will be made by that littl game. So shell out 
vour corn, brothers of the gun and rod, for the 
benefit of the biggest game hog that ever was 
littered—and lettered—for the emulation of his 
species. You'll get vour money's worth of por- 
cine music and classification! 


MONTEZUMA 


Th of “MOSSBACK 
Any proposition of enough importance to ee 
Warrant even a mossback’s consideration is 
worth sleeping over. Since working off my last 
batch of introspection I have forty-winked at 
this “game hog’ question until the whole thing 
is now as clear as mud to me From this min- 
ute on the man who dares rashly asperse ‘'Co- 
quina or his motives had better hide out in 
some other neck of the woods than that which 
I muse in or there will be blood upon the hunt- 
ers’ moon! 
This position has largely been arrived at by 
long and extended communion with other old 
mossbacks and woodsloafers who more or less 
reluctantly plead guilty to a personal acquain 
tance with “Coquina,”’ his motives—and his 
methods Said one of them to me four sleeps 
ago: ‘“‘Monte, the pot has a proverbial right to 
holler at the kettle You've got to get smeared 
up a bit on the stick before you're sure some 
other feller’s got tarred with it, and if ‘Co- 
quina’s’ got himself soiled considerable more 
than was necessary to prove that the game 
was almighty dirty, why, it's slovenly methods 
instead of his honest motives that we must im- 
pute. ‘“Coquina’ has been in it 
and I reckon he knows a game hog Whe! le 
sees one. 
“But,” said I to another old 
whom I discussed the subject, “why does he 
squeal so loudly and so long?” 
“My son,” said the sage commiseratingly, 
“when you get real bristles on your spine in- 
stead of that fuzzy down you've growed—when 
you're properly backed up among the elect and 
can read your mossy title clear after another 
forty years of holding the log down, you'll Know 
that the secret of profitable self-advertisement 
lies in the blowing of your own horn if it only 
makes people look at you to laugh Just as 
you find your account in lying about your hunt- 
ing experiences, so does ‘Coquina’ find his Rec- 
reation in hollering back at us!”’ 
“At Us! I say with virtuous indignation, 
‘You don't mean to insinuate that } 
“Jess so!” he grimly asseverates “we old 
timers have all hogged it more or less and the 
young uns of to-day are all naturally following 
our distinguished exampl You an’ me an’ the 
rest of the hogs butchered the buffalo for the 
money there was in it and the gentleman duck- 
hunter of the present age religiously refrains 
from losing a single dav in his blinds during 
the open season for fear he won't get his mon- 
ey’s worth of the slaughter Our catridges cost 
is two bits apiece in the early seventies and 
robes only brought two dollars and a quarter 
It took a hundred cows to pay for our gun and 
shells. It takes about fifty ducks a day to pay 
in one season for the duck hunter's outfit na 
he natur ivy hustles to get em You in me 
was hog n’ so is he Coquina’ has called the 
turn on the whole deal! 
I borrowed chaw of tobacco and went homg 
ind ept some more In the morning | saw it 
is through a magnifying glass—we are all hogs 
just a Saint somebody said we ire liars’ 
But what tilles Coquina in throwing not 
onlv the tirst but a Whole quarrytul of stones 
at us? 
I muse nd winked some more and it came 
o me It is the 1 beautiful story of the self 
sacritice of e man that the world of other 
men should see nd be saved! Only, there is a 
modern practicality ibout “Coquina sacri- 
lice We have, in these economic days, evolved 
i more sensible condition and sacrifice only as 
so much per Even as one man dyes so that he 
may live so does “Coquina sacrifice that he 
may be saved! Good can come out even of a 
modern Nazareth and the public logically has 
to pay for the nails it drives and the thorns it 
imposes “Coquina”™’ sensibly exacts a material 
recompense for the black eve he so audaciously 
invites and takes mighty good care ike the 
practical manager he is, that the whole dirty 
business breeds a proportionate mess of filthy 
luecre. 
It is with this recompensive object in view 
that he writes advertisers, offering to insert 
for so much per insert—their names and the : 
names of their products into the blank spaces 
purposely left for that purpose in the fulsomels 
laudatory fake hunting stories by mythical 
writers, and then, in event of the rejection of 
his infamous proposals, deliberately stoops to PF 


In 1860 the American brass case fixed am- 
munition made possible the construction of the 
typical repeater of to-day, the “‘Henry”’ with 
its sixteen shots deliverable in less than a min- 
ute, a rifle capable of being used as a single 
shot holding a reserve of fifteen shots in a 
tubular magazine beneath tae barrel. This 
system as subsequently improved by Dr. Win- 
chester revolutionized all breech-loader con- 
structions and was quickly followed in 1861 by 
the Spencer with its tubular magazine in the 
butt stock. Two years before this date the 
world-famous Sharps single-shot had made its 
appearance, and in 1861 the Maynard single- 
shot was produced. About this time also the 
celebrated Remingtons, single-shot and bolt-ac- 
tional repeaters, put in their bids for interna- 
tional favor, and it may safely be said that 
on these various American systems have been 
modeled, with slight modifications, all of the 
subsequently produced sporting and military 
rifles of the world’s production up to date. 

Perhaps, of them all, for widest distributed 
and largest general adoption by all nations in 
the world, the palm must be awarded to the 
standard Remington military rifle with its safe, 
strong and exceedingly simple ‘“‘flying lock’ 
breech system. It has enjoyed a sale running 
into the millions and to-day is the favorite 
rifle among the great semi-savage races of 
Asia and Africa, to whom its simplicity and 
sreat efficiency strongly appeals. It has been 
supplied to nearly all nations on earth in large 
quantities, and to-day is yet a standard in 
many localities. 

The Sharps was an exceptionally good. 
strong and almost incredibly accurate and 
powerful weapon, and the cartridges especially 
originated for use in it were at the time—and 
in certain calibres yet still remain—the best 
proportioned and effective loads in existence. 
The Sharps was the most remarkable rifle of 
its time, and with the Maynard,Ballard and 
Remington, for close seconds, did more to pop- 
tlarize rifles and rifle shooting than any other 
wun ever constructed, 

As for the Winchester and its compeer, 
the Marlin, it is enough to say that the sun 
never goes down upon the region of their use 
They are the favorites, standards—vea, imper- 
itive necessities of the world’s rifle shooters 
ind their names are household words wherever 
human languages are spoken. 

The celebrated Savage rifle, a peculiarly ‘‘fit’’ 
ind efficient weapon, is likewise achieving a 
nqgtoriety that bids fair to force it in the front 
rank of the world’s favorites. 

It is impossible within the restricted limits of 
the present article to give detailed descriptions 
roeeven an alphabetical mention of all the var- 
ious American rifle systems or the names of 
their makers, taking into consideration the fact 
that no less than 40,000 patents have been grant- 
ed in this country on fire arms and explosives. 
But the names of Billingshurst. Schalck, Gove, 
Leamen, Browning, Hawkins, Perry, Pope and 
Schoyen are so indissoluably connected with 
rifle-making in America, especially in the pro- 
duction of ‘“‘nail driving’’ muzzle loaders, that 
they cannot consistently be overlooked. These 
men have made, mostly by hand, rifles and rifle 
barrels whose accuracy and efficiency are phe- 
nomenal and which even to-day rank in the pre- 
mier grade of small arms, outranking for accu- 
racy, range and mechanical perfection and fin- 
sh the product of any other nation, not except- 
ng even the celebrated makers of Germany, 
England and Switzerland, 

The progress in rifle-making abroad has not 
been proportional to its advance in America. 
Notable among the recent foreign rifles are the 
Mannlicher, Mauser, Lebel, Lee-Metford, Krag- 
Jorgensen, Murata, Carcano, Mondragon, Mou- 


zin and Schmit-Ribin,. the first three of which 
have attained to fair prominence by reason of 
their high power, extreme range, simplicity and 
solidity of construction; and, more than any- 
thing else, their large conformance to modern 
military requirements. With the sole exception 
of the Mannlicher which, in the modern sport- 
ing models modified to convenient usage afield 
is a very effective and desirable arm, these for- 
eign types are wofully deficient in many re- 
spects either as military or sporting weapons. 
Of the lot, the Krag-Jérgensen, recently adopt- 
ed for some inscrutable reason by the Ameri- 
can military authorities, is about the poorest in 
all respects and I prophesy its speedy discardal 
in favor of some of the many concededly better 
makes. One distinctively American product, 
that of Jno. Henry Blake, is so immeasurably 
its superior in all respects that the wonder is 
that the Krag was even taken into serious con- 
sideration at all, and the ultimate choice re- 
flects seriously upon our would-be _ ballistic 
sharps. 

The last two decades have witnessed a mar- 
velous and radical evolvement in rifled arms 
and projectiles and explosives adapted thereto. 
From the old-time Kentucky pea rifle with its 
diminutive round or ‘sugar loaf’’ ball and small 
pinch of inferior powder to the mighty Sharps 
with its terrible bone-smashing patched picket 
bullet and ‘‘teacupful’” of superior explosive 
was a great step. but the subsequent stride to 
smokeless powder and small calibres with ex- 
aggerated twist of rifling was even a greater. 
The change of military theory of ballistics was 
even more pronounced and to-day we are con- 
fronted by the curious paradox, based on a 
quaintly erroneous idea of humaneness, of hos- 
tile nations avowedly opposed to each other and 
consumed by the desire of mutual extermina- 
tion, shooting at each other with bullets built 
purposely to wound instead of kill! 

This principle, it seems to me, might possibly 
be apnvlicable to the dilettante soldiers of the 
effetely cultured sort—say French duellists for 
instance—who obiect to the cold-blooded brutal- 
itv of being killed outright in action, preferring 
as a matter of course to be carried to the hos- 
pital and tenderly nursed back into recovery 
from their harmless Mauser pinholes by some 
picturesquely-habited nurse with all the roman- 
tic concomitants attending, but the full-mantled 
bullets of the Italians failed to stop the Abys- 
sinians for example, as such bullets will invar- 
iably fail against any other semi-barbarians 
who haven't achieved the etiquette of decent 
modern warfare and perversely insist on being 
smashed into quiescence with a_ soft lead 
Springeld or Martini slug. The object of battles 
as I understand them is ‘“‘to do the other side 
up.”’ killing, wounding and rendering hors du 
combat the greatest number of men in the 
shortest possible time. The modern argument 
that a pinhole-nunctured soldier needs two or 
more comrades to carry him from the field, 
thereby taking from three to four men out of 
action by reason of a small and comparatively . 
harmless wound in one of them, entirely falls 
to the ground in the face of our recent experi- 
ence in actual warfare where in hundreds of in- 
stances men fought on all the more desperately 
for the fact that thev were perforated by one 
or more of these ‘humane’’ missiles whose 
sting only incited them to greater efforts. If 
this “humane’’ nonsense is really an insepara- 
ble principle underlying modern warfare. why 
not enlarge upon it and consistently abandon 
the use of explosive cannon shells. dynamite 
Ivddite and the rest of the abominations now 
commonly employed? In this connection would 
it not be well, also, to consider the making of 
bayonet and sword blades antiseptic so as to 
avoid all possible enemic contingencies? 
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TRAP AND TARGET. 


A NEW FIREARM. 


Specifications forming part of Letters Patent 
No. 684,173. dated October 8, 1901 Patentee, Karl 
sjerkness, of Kaslo, Canada. Reported by spe- 
cial privilege granted Outdoor Life by the 
United States Patent Office 

The purpose of the invention is to provide 
an attachment to firearms which is connected 
with a lever in the magazine-chamber and 
which has such relation to the muzzle portion 
of the barrel that through the expansion of 
gases escaping from the barrel the device will 
automatically operate the said lever at each 
time the charge is fired, whereby as such 
charge is fired the empty shell is extracted, a 
new shell brought in position for firing, and 
the hammer is carried to firing position, all 
without the assistance of the marksman. 

A further purpose of the invention is to pro- 
vide a simple mechanism for accomplishing the 
above-named results and a mechanism which 
may be readily applied to any form of firearm 
or to large or small ordnance. 

The invention consists in the novel 
tion and combination of the several parts, as 
will be hereinafter fully set forth, and pointed 
out in the claims. 


construc- 


teference is to be had to the accompanying 


drawings, forming a part of this specification 
in which similar characters of reference indi- 
cate corresponding parts in all the figures. 

Figure 1 is a side elevation of the barrel and 
a portion of the fore-arm of a gun, showing 
the adaptation of the invention thereto Fig. 
2 is a longitudinal section through the barrel 
and through the forearm, the attachment being 
shown partially in side elevation and partially 
in section. Fig. 3 is a transverse section on the 
line 33 of Fig. 2. Fig. 4 is a transverse section 
on the line 44 of Fig. 2. Fig. 5 is a similar sec- 
tion taken on the line 55 of Fig. 2. Fig. 6 is a 
transverse section taken on the line 6 6 of Fig. 
2. and Fig. 7 is a similar section taken on the 
line 7 7 of Fig. 2. 

A represents the barrel of a gun; B, the fore- 
arm; C, that portion of the frame in which the 
magazine-chamber is located, and D the lever 
used in the magazine-chamber for 


operating 
the extractor or ejector 


ind for operating the 
feed mechanism for the cartridges and record- 
ing device, if one be employed. This lever D 
may be of the usual type. 

The barrel A at its muzzle portion is exteri- 
orly reduced in diameter, and upon this reduced 
portion of the barrel a sleeve E is held to slide, 
and when the inner end of the said sleeve is 
against the shoulder of the barrel, formed by 
the reduction of its outer surface, the forward 
end of the sleeve will be some distance beyond 
the muzzle of the barrel, forming thereby a 
chamber E’, and the sleeve E is partially closed 


at its forward end, being provided only with «| 
opening e of the same diameter as the diamete: 
of the bore of the barrel, so that when a charg: 
is fired the gases expand in the chamber E’ an‘ 
force the sleeve E forward to the dotted posi 
tion shown in Fig. 2. 

The barrel is preferably made with a longi 
tudinal rib 10 at its bottom, and this rib com 
mences near the breech end of the barrel and 
continues to a point near where the sleeve EF 
is on the barrel. This rib is of greatest depth 
at or near its center, and at this point a bolt 
11 is passed through the rib and through th: 
fore-arm, as is shown in Figs. 1, 2 and 5. A 
groove or channel 12 is produced longitudinal!) 
in the said rib 10, which groove or channel 12 
is dovetailed in cross-section and extends 
through the bottom portion of the rib at thr 
front and rear sections thereof, as shown in 
Figs. 4, 5 and 6; but at the central portion of 
the rib the groove or channel 12 is entirely 
within the rib, as shown in Fig. 5. 

The barrel A is deepened at its breech, as 
shown in Fig. 3, and in the bottom of this 
deepened portion of the barrel A a concaved 
recess 13 is made, which recess, in connection 
with a plate 14, located in a recess formed in 
the forearm B, constitutes a longitudinal cham- 
ber 15, closed at its rear or breech end, as 
shown in Figs. 2 and 3. A cylindrical extension 
17 from the breech end of a connecting-rod 16 
extends into the said chamber 15, and the said 
connecting-rod 16 is held to slide in the channe! 
12 at the bottom portion of the barrel A. The 
rear or breech end of the connecting-rod 16 is 
provided with a head 18, and a spring 19 is 
coiled around the connecting-rod within the 
chamber 15, which spring has bearing against 
the head 18 and the forward wall of the said 
chamber, as is clearly shown in Fig. 2. This 
spring is placed under tension when the sleev« 
KE is forced forward by the expansion of the 
gases, and as soon as the gas has escaped from 
the chamber E’ the spring 19 acts to return the 
sleeve E to its normal position. At that point 
where the connecting-rod 16 joins its rear ex 
tension 17 a downwardly-extending lug 20 is 
formed, which lug extends and has movement 
in a slot 21, produced longitudinally in the bot- 
tom portion of the fore-arm B. One end of a 
link 22 is pivoted to the said lug 20, the other 
end of the link being pivotally attached to the 
magazine-lever D, and in this manner the mag- 
azine-lever and connecting-rod at its forward 
end is in its turn attached to the sleeve FE 
This attachment is preferably made by forming 
an interiorly-threaded ring 23 at the forward 
end of the connecting-rod 16, into which ring 
the inner or rear end of the sleeve E is screwed 
It will therefore be observed that when the 
sleeve E is forced forward by the expansion of 
the gases in the chamber E’ through the me- 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


dium of the connecting-rod 16 and link 22 the 
magazine-lever will be moved to the position 
shown in dotted lines in Fig. 2, at which time 
the magazine-lever will operate the extracting 
mechanism, will bring a new charge in position 
to be fired, and will also carry the hammer to 
cocked position. 

It is sometimes desirable that the magazine- 
lever D should be operated by hand, especially 
when the magazine has just been filled and the 
lever D should be operated to bring a cartridge 
in the breech of the barrel. The said lever D 
may be operated by hand by attaching a grip- 
block 24 to the connecting-rod 16 in front: of the 
fore-arm B, the said block being so shaped 
upon its upper face as to receive the rib and 
the sides of the barrel. 

It will be observed that by employing the 
hand-block 24 in connection with the connect- 
ing-rod 16 and the connection between the said 
rod and the magazine-lever D a gun having an 
expansion-chamber for gases may be automat- 
ically operated or may be operated by hand. 
as the block 24 forward of the fore-arm is used 
to operate the mechanism entirely independent 
of gas forces—that is, the recoil of the gun 
being resisted by the arm of the operator en- 
gaging the block naturally draws the rod 16 
outward and operates the mechanism exactly 
as though it were operated by gas, especially 
when the gun is held loosely against the 
shoulder. 

Having thus described my invention, I claim 
as new and desire to secure by Letters Patent— 

1. In firearms, the combination with the 
barrel, having a longitudinal rib at its under 
face provided with a srroove, and a_e sleeve 
mounted to slide on the barrel at its muzzle 
end and constituting an expansion-chamber for 
gases, of a connecting-rod attached at its for- 
ward end to the said sleeve, the said connect- 
ing-rod being mounted to slide in the groove on 
the under surface of the barrel, the said con- 
necting-rod having a cylindrical extension at 
its rear end provided with a head and extend- 
ing into a chamber located at the under side 
of the barrel at its breech end, a spring coiled 
on the connecting-rod within said chamber, and 
a link uniting the connecting-rod with the op- 
erative mechanism of the gun, as set forth. 


2. In firearms, the combination with the bar- 
rel, and a sleeve mounted to slide on the barrel 
at its muzzle end and constituting an expan- 
sion-chamber for gases, of a rod connected 
with said sleeve and mounted to slide in a lon- 
gitudinal groove on the under surface of the 
barrel, the said rod being provided with a cylin- 
drical extension at its rear end extending into 
a chamber formed by a recess in the under 
surface of the barrel at the breech end and a 
corresponding recess in the fore-arm, a coiled 
spring around the connecting-rod within the 
chamber, a lug extending downward from the 
connecting-rod at its junction with its cylin- 
drical extension, and extending into a_ slot 
formed in the fore-arm, a link pivoted to the 
said lug and connected with the operative 
mechanism of the gun, and a hand-block se- 
cured to the connecting-rod in front of the 
fore-arm, as set forth. 

3. In firearms, a barrel having a longitudinal 
rib at its bottom provided with a longitudinal 
groove, a rod having a body portion fitted to 
slide in the groove in the bottom portion of the 
barrel, the said rod having a cylindrical exten- 
sion at its breech end, a chamber into which 
the cylindrical extension extends, a spring in 
said chamber for exerting tension on the rod. 
a link connecting the rod with the operative 
mechanism of the gun, and a hand-block se- 
cured to the connecting-rod, for the purpose set 
forth. 

4. In firearms, the combination with the bar- 

rel having a longitudinal rib on the under side 
provided with a groove, of a rod mounted to 
slide in the said groove, a hand-block secured 
to the rod, and a link connecting the rod with 
the operative mechanism of the gun. 
5. In firearms, the combination with the bar- 
rel having a longitudinal rib at its under face 
provided with a groove, of a rod mounted to 
slide in the said groove, a ling connecting the 
rod with the operative mechanism of the gun, 
and a hand-block secured to the rod in front of 
the fore-arm of the gun and shaped upon its 
upper face to receive the rib and the sides of 
the barrel, the said hand-block being arranged 
to be grasped by the operator to resist the re- 
coil of the gun, thereby drawing the rod out- 
ward and operating the mechanism, as_ set 
forth. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


THE ACCESSORIES OF EXPLOSIVES. 


At first sight it seems almost inconceivable 
ty. how great a degree the growth of factories 
for the manufacture of explosives, and the con- 


stant improvement that is being developed in 
regard to the best methods of safeguarding em- 
and the surrounding community from 
that responsible for the 


respect is 


specialization of other industries, says “Arms 
ind Explosives. The modern explosives fac- 
tory is a remarkable example of all the most 


scientific knowledge embod- 
form and applied to a given 
who are connected with the 
installation of such an establishment can fully 
appreciate the extensive degree to which the 
trade is dependent upon other industries for the 
successful results achieved There is, in fact, 
searcely one detail in plant, machinery, 
or the numerous accessories required for va- 
rious processes, as regards which an explosives 


end, and only those 


single 


factory can proceed on the same lines with 
other manufacturing establishments, and the 
trail of the specialist reveals itself at every 


turn For example, the buildings must be of a 
particular character suited to the work done in 
them, those that are employed for the manu- 
facture storage or loading of explosives re- 
quiring to be so constructed that an accident 
will not constitute them active agents in spread- 
ing destruction far and near. This special re- 
quirement has led to a considerable use of cor- 
rugated iron in the erection of explosives build- 
ings, this material, suitably lined and protected, 
affording almost ideal conditions of safety The 
question of lighting buildings is another 


these 


matter for expert knowledge Of course, elec- 
tricity provides the only possible means of ob- 
taining an artificial light, but even in this the 


hand of the specialist must be 
there are methods of setting up electric instal- 
lations which would not commend themselves 
to adoption under these particular conditions 
The use of iron and other spark pro- 
ducing metals is naturally barred in buildings 


apparent, for 


steel 


ind machinery devoted to explosives manufac- 
ture, and hence there is a need for the sub- 
stitution of specialized metals or allovs which 
do not afford such risks Gun metal is exten- 
sively used in this « nection, but there is an- 
other metal which is now coming to the fore, 
ind which will probably be more and more em- 
ploved in the future In fact, aluminum is al- 
ready largely supplanting gun metal and sim- 
ilar alloys for such purposes as the rails for 
tram lines with their necessary screws for 
wlding down, and for the trolley wheels, brack- 
ets and othe metal parts of the wagons used 
on these rails It is also superseding metal or 

irthenwar i the plant used in connection 
with the nitrating process, and is specially val- 
iable in this use since aluminum is only very 
slowly acted upon by the acid, and is as clean 
is and much lighter than earthenware Many 
other utensils, such s digesters for explosives 
mixtures ire so now made in aluminum, to- 


with some parts of the 
umber of the tools used in 


machinery and a 
different 


processes 


There is, indeed, scarcely any end to the 


mber of specialist industries which center 
round and feed the explosives factory A par- 
tier r type of sewing machine has to be man- 
ifactured for the making and closing of bags 
used for gunpowder and explosives, and a spe- 
cial make of boot is requisite for those who 
work in or travel through the danger buildings 
These ire but trifling instances of the main 
point urged here that the explosives industry 
is one whose ramifications show themselves in 
well-marked and strictly specialized lines in a 
number of other industries which, at the first 
glance seem to have but little in common 


either with it or among themselves 


The sportsmen of 
ganizing a Savage 


from in the 


Amethyst, Colo are or- 
Rifle Club and will be heard 


various contests the coming vear 


A PROMINENT WESTERN RIFLEMAN. 


On October 15 Outdoor Life was favored with 
a pleasant call from one of the representatives 
of the Laflin & Rand Powder Co. of New York, 
Col. Thos. F. Cooke, who will represent this en 
terprising company in the states of Colorado, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Utah and New Mexico the 
Col. Cooke enlisted the attention 
of many of the prominent riflemen of Denver in 
the idea of joining the National Rifle Ass'n, of 
which he is a director, and also gave demonstra 
tions of the merits of the L. & R. powder at some 
of the largest sporting-goods stores of Denver. 
The gist of these demonstrations, together with 
the methods employed in manufacturing L.& R. 
powder has been obtained from Mr. Cooke, and 
will be used in our Holiday (December) number, 
as we believe they will be interesting to our 
readers 


coming year. 


Mr. Cooke is thoroughly familiar with the vari 
ous phases of rifle shooting, having engaged in 
it more or less all his life. We therefore take 
great pleasure in introducing him to any of our 
Western readers with whom he may come in 
contact. Heis welluponthe subject of ammu 
nition for rifles, and a half hour spent with him 
in conversing on this subject is a nalf hour well 
spenc. He wasinactive service inthe late Cuban 
war, and while in camp at Chicamauga he con 
tracted typhoid fever, from the ettects of which 
he has not even yet recovered. He is the senior 
officer on the general staff of the Iowa National 
Guard, having been appointed general inspector 
of small arms practice of that guard by Gov. 
Boies in July, s2, and re-appointed by every 
vernorsince then. He will, however, sever his 
connection with the Lowa National Guard with 
the close of his present administration in order 
to give his full attention to the Laflin & Rand 
work 


MONTHLY TEAM CONTEST. 


Owing to a majority of .the Rifle Association 
members being out on their fall hunting trip 
but two clubs had a full team for the monthly 
contest: 


CENTRAL CITY TEAM 


Total 

H. Jacobson &§10 9 61010 10—87 
W Ss (jreen 9 5 9 71010 6 9 
P. R. Alsdorf 886 6 7 
Alsdorf 7969 7 6 9 ST 
D. H. Allen 6 970 
173 

DENVER TEAM 
G. L. Vought 610 98 779 9 9 10—84 
J. H. Dean 510 610 6 7 6—74 
A. W. Peterson 7795959 77 572 
Cc, J. Davis § 978 48 5 8 6 9-7 
Hi. Elliot 6 710 8 5678 9,4—70 
H. A. Willis 6 45 S-—6S 
COLORADO SPRINGS. FOUR MEN ONLY 
T. J. Wright § 9 9 61010 6 JT 8 10—8 
D. J. Grace 610 5 6 6 10—76 
J. M. Auld. 75848 7976 768 
D. M. Wright $10 595679 
294 
Average, 7314. 
ASP 


EN. ONE MAN ONLY 


Joe Paxton 9 $916 


g 9 49 


A MAGAZINE OF THE 


THE MANUFACTURE OF REVOLVERS. 


In very few articles of sporting goods manu- 
facture are there more details, and so many 
little pieces to fit in for such a small bit of 
workmanship as a revolver, there peing about 
forty separate pieces in each one. If there is 
anything in the world where the best of work- 
manship and the most perfect accuracy in de- 
tail is necessary it is in that of making this 
weapon. Even a hair mark in the rifled bore 
of the pistol is sufficient to send the deadly 
missle off its mark. The weapon must be true 
in every respect, and it is for this accuracy 


that American standard manufacturers are 
noted, one of the largest of them being the 
Harrington & Richardson Arms Company ot 


Worcester, Massachusetts, of whose method of 
revolver manufacture a writer in the Sporting 
Goods Dealer says: 

“Without going into all the details, of which 
the limited space of this article would not per- 
mit, it may be said that it is necessary to have 
either steel forgings or castings for the frames 
steel forgings for the barrels, and first-class 
steel in bars, which can be cut to proper 
lengths for the cylinder. Among the first opera- 
tions on the frame is the milling of the sides, 
then the drilling of the holes for the joints and 
hammer screws, and the pin holes for the trig- 
ger and guard. Then the various cuts are 
made which are necessary to complete the mill- 
ing of the frame ready for the jointer. The 
cylinders are first cut to length from the bar 
put into a chuck which is so arranged that 
either five or six holes can be drilled, according 
to the calibre one desires to make. The chuck 
is so constructed that the holes are drilled ex- 
actly the same distance apart. The cylinder 
is then turned and milled and reamed to size 
and tried with steel gauges as to size of bore. 
length and diameter. The barrels are first drill- 
ed, then reamed and passed to the milling ma- 
chine for side milling, then the various other 
cuts are made. And finally they are brought to 
the rifling machine. All barrels are made to 
standard sizes. The barrels are now taken to 
the filer, and finished, ready for putting on the 
frames. The barrel catch is next fitted, the 
eylinder having been prepared. It is fitted and 
these parts are all numbered, the frame is sent 
to the stocker to be fitted with hard rubber 
handles. Also to have the guard put on. All 
of these parts are then sent to the polishing 
room where they are finely polished and when 
properly clean, are sent to the nickeling room 
or to the bluing room, as the finish is desired. 
From these rooms they are taken to the in- 
specting room, where they are laid out in prop- 
er order and are sent to the fitters. From the 


fitters they go back to the inspecting room, 
Where they are thoroughly inspected, after 
which they are wiped up and papered and put 


in boxes ready for the shipping room, 

. “This, then. is a succinct review of the many 
details through which the revolver passes from 
the crude steel until it comes out the finished 
irticle, a thing of beauty and a protector for- 
ever. It is not necessary to enter into the de- 
tail of manufacturing all the different parts 
such as the hammer, trigger. sear, lever or any 
of the springs Each revolver is tested as to 
its firing qualities by the fitter. using primed 
shells to demonstrate to the manufacturer that 
it is not only accurate, but that it will not miss 
fire The revolvers thus described are known 
as the ‘H, & R. Automatic.” ‘The Premier,’ 
‘The Hammerless,’ and ‘The Bicycle.’ "’ 

The Harrington & Richardson Arms Co., in 
the last quarter of a century has alone manu- 
factured over two and a quarter millions of the 
revolvers made in this country. and this im- 
mense trade is not limited to the confines of 3,- 
00.000 square miles of United States territory 
but extends across the seas to Great Britain 
Australia, France. Germany. Russia, Italy, Can- 
ada. Japan and South America. 

This company was established in 1871, and in- 
ecorporated in 1888 Edwin C. Harrington is 
president and George F. Brooks treasurer, and 
these two gentlemen, with Mrs. Mary A. Rich- 
ardson, widow of William A. Richardson, com- 


Is your Hair 
worth One Doilar? 


If so, buy a bottle of Newbro’s Herpi- 
eide and stop that dandruff that is 
slowly but surely rendering you bald. 
NEWBRO’S HERPICIDE 
is the only preparation on the market 
that really will stop it, for it is the 
only one that kills the microbe at work 
on the hair root, thus destroying the 
cause and consequently removing the 
effect. 
One trial will convince you, the same 
as it has this ‘‘ doubting Thomas” 
San Francisco, Cat., Dec. 1, 
When I bought that bottle of Herpicide a 
few months ago, like the majority of such 
I thonght it would a 
ake,but Lam happy to state thatit does all, 
and even more, than you claim for it. My 
hair is growing rapidly. Respectfully, 
ALP. R. KELLY, 2195 Devisadero St. 


For Sale at all First-Class Drug Stores. .. 


pose the board of directors. The dimensions of 
the factory and offices are 240x50 feet, and it is 
a four-story building with a basement, equip- 
ped in the most modern fashion for carrying 
out its extensive trade, which has grown so 
rapidly within recent years, that the plant has 
been extensively enlarged by the addition of 
new buildings and machinery. 


HIGH-WIND SCORES FROM JEROME. 
Jerome, Ariz., October 8, 1901 
During the past couple of months the local 
gun club has been asleep, so far as trap shoot- 
ing goes, but as the annual tournament of the 
Arizona Sportsmen's Association draws near we 
expect to put in some hard work and if possible 
keep some of the medals that we now hold. 
For the past couple of weeks we have had 
wind in large bunches, and the scores show it 
ditto the attendance, as it is both unsatisfac 


tory and unpleasant to stand out in a strong 
wind that is ten per cent. sand and try to 
guess where the “saucer” is going to be whet 
the shot gets in its neighborhood. 

September 29, fifty birds. with a gale of wind 


thrown in: Knoblock 39, 

Issoglio 45, Strodthoff 38. 
October 4, fiftv birds: 

41, Hawkins 44, Miller 44, 
Respectfully yours, 


Hawkins 42, Miller 42 
Knoblock 49, 
McVeagh 47 
“DUCE HIGH.” 


Issoglio 


The Marlin Fire Arms Co. have well under 
way a new four-story brick addition about 115 
feet long and about 50 feet wide. It is expected 
that it will be completed and ready for occu- 
pancy early in 1902, and will give an addition to 
their plant of about 20,000 square feet of floor 
space. This will enable them to add to their 
output next season and serve their customers 
more propmtly than ever before. 
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.. The Month’s Miscellany.. 


COLORADO OUTING NOTES. 


J. E. Rennie, E.A,. Kistler, W. H. Hensler 
and Ed Soetje, all of Denver, started Oct. 10 
for a ten days’ deer hunt on Piceance Creek 
tio Blanco county. 

head clerk Pacific Jurisdiction 
Woodmen of the World, is more of a sportsman 
than one would think, and spent a successful 
vacation at Pagosa with 
N. L. Hayden 

lL. M. Hughes, Lew Smith and B. Hughes 
of Denver each killed a nice buck during their 
hunt on East Beaver in Routt county. 

J. H. Dodge, J. C 
of Morrison are 
Springs. 


Springs in company 


Dewall and Lee Erwin, all 
hunting near Steamboat 

KE. M. Frew, city ticket agent C., M. 
at Kansas City 


& St. P 
made a successful trip hunting 
near Steamboat Springs, and expects to return 
again for a short trip for antelope. 

l.. Cutshaw, J. H. Kyle and C. M. Skinner 
all of Denver, started Oct. 6 for a three weeks’ 
hunt in the White River country. 

Dr. Lester of David City, Neb... and Mr. Irv 
ing Budlong of Aurora, Ill, took an antelope 
hunt in the eastern part of the state, recently, 
which was very successful. 

Charles Wyngate, who has been playing at 
Elitch’s Gardens this summer, and Clifford 
Creed of the Denver Dry enjoyed 
themselves fishing for several weeks at 
brook during September 


Goods Co. 


Esta- 


Thomas Eberle, Ed Kelty and John Anderson 
were successful in their trip to Middle Park 
and vicinity. 

V C,. Stoddard A I> White and Eugene 
Knight, all of Denver, had a pleasant outing 
hunting and fishing at Lake and Hot 
Sulphur Springs. 


Grand 


Our Annual Holiday Number 


WILL BE OUT 


DECEMBER FIRST. 


Messrs. Sigmund Kohn and Emil Bondy ot 
Denver took a trip over Jones’ Pass above Em- 
pire this fall. They report plenty of grouse and 
fish but no big game as there is too much blast 
ing from mines in that part of the mountains. 

J. G. Dole and Knud Strangland of McCook, 
Neb., H. D. Duncan and R. MecGreer of Lin- 
coln, Neb., C. C. Graham of Oxford, Neb., and 
G. A. Benedict of Omaha returned in September 
from a successful hunt in the White River 
country, each member of the party securing a 
nice buck, 

Gilbert D. Preston of Columbus, Ohio, 
Charles M. Berry of Fall River, Colo., Frank 
McCune of Chanute, Kas., and R. 8S. Baker of 
Denver, spent the summer at Lock Lohman 
and Chinn Lakes and Middle Park hunting and 
fishing. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Palmer and sons of New 
Jersey spent the months of August and Sep- 
tember in hunting and fishing from Denver to 
Steamboat Springs and return by wagon route. 

Colonel J. D. Lewis, Donald Scott and D. N 
Holden, all of Denver, enjoyed themselves for 
five weeks at Marvine Lodge in September. 

George B. Spaulding of Denver chose Ever- 
green during: September. 

Cc. T. Wilhelm of Denver spent September 
and October near Steamboat Springs hunting 
and fishing. 

R. Hardesty of Denver and G. R. Willet of 
Blackwell, O. T., took it easy at Troutdale for 
a few weeks, hunting and fishing. 

The Misses Evaline and Fannie Moore and 
Miss Ada Martin, together with William Moore 
Oo. F. and George Hutchison, all of Denver, en- 
joyed a three weeks’ trip, hunting and fishing 
in Middle Park. 

J. A, Valentine of Denver took his usual trip 
to the mountains and came back much re- 
freshed. 


\ 
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had 
Steamboat 
dis- 
three days’ 
company 


of Marion, Ind., 
near 
Denver 


Nussbaum 
two weeks 
Springs hunting, he returned to 
gusted, but was made happy by a 
hunt for antelope fifty miles 
with A. S. Carter, who successfully piloted him 
to a bunch and out of which Mr. Nussbaum 
killed two nice bucks. 

Fred W. New and J. G. 
made a successful fishing trip 
during a part of September. 

F. V. Huggins of Denver returned September 
11 from a pleasant outing at Grant, Colo, 

Dr. F. W. Higgins and J. 
September 20 from a very pleasant and success- 
ful outing near Steamboat Springs. 

A. H. Ketcham, D. D. S., Thomas Eberle, A 
L. Tomblin and A. 8S. Carter started Oct. 13 for 
an antelope hunt fifty miles east of Denver. It 
is safe to predict that they were successful, as 
all experienced hunters. 


After S. H. 


spent unsuccessful 


east in 


Denver 
Park 


Smith of 
into 


Lost 


jentley returned 


they are 


J. S. Perky started Oct. 19 for a ten days 
deer hunt in Garfield county. 
Forest Mathez and W. P. Meek of Denver 


each killed a deer on their recent trip to White 
River. Mr. Meek took a short trip east of Den- 
ver, after his return, without success. 

If any one thinks that L. M. Hughes of Den- 
ver is not a hunter he is mistaken, as he killed 
a nice three-point buck about the Ist of Septem- 
This is good for a boy. 

of Fort Smith, Ark., 
with his family, enjoyed a week's sport at 
Park, returning Sept. 5. 
D. E. Minier and C. A. Minier of Denver re- 
turned Sept. 7 from a three weeks’ trip at 
Steamboat Springs. 


ber. 
Speer together 


Estes 


©. P. Roberge of La Crosse, 
three weeks’ hunting and 
ons during September. 


Wis., 
fishing 


enjoyed a 
trip near Ly 


W. H. Saunders and B. D. Boyce of Denver 
spent two weeks of genuine pleasure with rod 
and gun in the vicinity of Sargeant, Colo., re- 


turning the first part of September. 


J. G. Metcalf, Jr., and F. M. 
ver each succeeded in killing 
in the White River country. 


Taylor of Den- 
a nice buck apiece 


Mr. and Mrs. Fred A, Von Dorman and Mr 
ind Mrs. EE, A. Kent, all of Denver, returned 
about Sept. 1 from a ten days’ pleasure trip at 


Troutdale, Colo. 


A. B. Heiskell of Wheeling, W. 
Oct. 9 for three weeks’ hunting at 
ton’s place in Rio Blanco county. 


Va., 
Tom 


started 
Hamil- 


M. H. Mitchell of Denver left Oct. 9 for a ten 
days’ deer hunt. 


NO RAILROAD 


In the West has faster trains to the East or 
West or better equipped or more luxurious cars 
than the Union Pacific. When you take this 
line, you have the best there is. Ticket office, 
41 17th St., Denver. 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


A NEW CAMPING LAMP. 


We take pleasure in publishing herewith a 
cut and description of one of the most handy 
and valuable camping accessories which a 
sportsman Can possess—a camp lamp. This 
new lamp has just been gotten out by A. H. 
Funke, the well-known New York sporting 
goods dealer and jobber of 101 Duane street 


and is made for camping purposes exclusively 
It burns the regular carbide, same as used in 
the bicycle lamps. The carbide is sold all over 
for 25 cents for a two-pound can and 50 cents 
for a five-pound can, 


The charge for the limp 


will be three to four ounces of carbide. 


and this 
is sufficient for three to four hours of light. 
The lamp can be carried either by the handle at 
the back or by the round hook on top. and the 
handles can be folded around the lamp so that 
they are out of the way, and by means of the 
hook the lamp can be suspended from a branch 
of a tree, from the tent guy ropes, or can be 
placed on the table if so desired. The price of 
this lamp is $2, which is within the reach of all 


GOT HIS HAIR BACK. 


Was Perfectly Bald When He Started to 
Use Newbro’s Herpicide. 


Frederick Manuell, Maryland block, Butte, 
Montana, bought a bottle of Newbro’s Herpicide, 
April 6, 99, and began to use it for entire bald- 
ness. In 20 days, he says, he had hair all over 
his head, and on July 2 he writes, and today my 
hair is as thick and luxuriant as anyone could 
wish. Newbro's Herpicide works on an old prin- 
ciple and with a new discovery—destroy the 
cause and you remove the effect Herpicide 
destroys the germ that causes dandruff, falling 
hair, and finally baldness, so that with the cause 
gone the effect cannot remain. Stops falling 
hair at once and starts the new growth ina 
week. 
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Asthma Cure Free 


] 


° 
m 


size bottle.” 


MEDICINE CO., 79 East 130th St., N. Y. City. Sold by all Druggists. 


Asthmalene Brings Instant Relief and Permanent Cure 
in all Casas. 


SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL. 


There is nothing like Asthmalene. It brings instant re- 
lief, even in the worst cases. It cures when all else fails. 

The Rev. C. F. WELLS, of Villa Ridge, Ill, says: “Your 
trial bottle of Asthmalene received in good condition. I 
cannot tell you how thankful I feel for the good derived 
from it. | was a slave chained with putrid sore throat and 
asthma for ten years. 
saw your advertisement for the cure of this dreadful and 
tormenting disease, asthma, and thought you had over- 
speken yourselves, but resolved to give it a trial. Tomy- 
astonishment, the trial acted like acharm. Send mea full- 


We want to send to every sufferer a trial treatment of 
Asthmalene, similar to the one that cured Mr. Wells. We'll 
send it by mail POSTPAID, ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE, to 
sufferer who will write for it,even ona postal. Never 
mind,though you are despairing, however bad your case, 
@® Asthmalene will relieve and cure. The worse your case,the more glad we 
4 are to sendit. Do not delay. Write at once, addressing DR. TAFT BROS. 
* 


I despaired of ever being cured. I 


CULLED FROM THE MAIL. 


I have failed to receive the last number of 
your valuable publication Please send me a 
copy, as I find it is almost impossible to keep 
house without it L. J. POST 

Loveland, Colo 


Outdoor Life I believe to be one of the best 
magazines of its kind, and the publishers ought 
to be encouraged by all western sportsmen 
You have scored a hit by stopping all subscrip- 
tions on expiration unless renewed. 

Ashland, Ore E. A. SHERWIN. 


You certainly have, as far as we are able to 
judge published an interesting. clean sports- 
man’s paper—one that is a credit to the better 
class of sportsmen. As an advertising medium 
we are well satised with the results, as shown 
by the continuation of our ‘‘ad’’ without inter- 
ruption from the time we began, We get a great 
many inquiries and considerable correspondence 
from readers of Outdoor Life, and we are pleas- 
ed to say that it is from a character of corres- 
pondents that we like We believe that with 
Outdoor Life we are not working in a “salted” 
mine, and the class of correspondents strikes 
us as having money with which to buy, besides 
having some idea of buying if they can get 
what they want. 

MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO 

New Haven, Conn By M. Harry Marlin 


A HANDSOME SAVAGE 


catalogue has just been issued for 1902 by the 
Savage Arms Co., Utica, N. Y. Its clear and 
comprehensive text is well supplemented by il- 
lustrations of the company’s various arms and 
accessories and contains valuable information 
for shooters, technical and otherwise. The 
book may be had by addressing the company 


BALLISTITE’S INCREASED SALES. 


Mr. R. A. Lau of the sporting goods firm of 
J. H. Lau & Co,., 75 Chambers street, New York, 
was in Denver recently, and was very enthusi- 
astic over the business done by the firm this 
year. The business of the last three months 
has very much more than doubled in compari- 
son with the same period last year and Mr. 
Lau's visits to local dealers was very en- 
couraging. One of the largest dealers of this 
city, speaking of the Sporting Ballistite Smoke- 
less Powder, for which Mr. Lau’s company are 
sole agents, said many of the sportsmen were 
using no other powder and that sales had in- 
creased steadily. The statement was made by 
Mr. Lau that the growth of business in this 
section had exceeded his expectations. 


BUFFALO AND RETURN, $42.50. 
Via Union Pacific. Tickets on sale daily 
Long limit. The most nalatial, quickest route 
for the East. Ticket office, $41 17th St., Denver 
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is This is IT! 


#atented April 20, 1897. 


DO YOU WANT THE BEST PIPE IN THE WORLD? 


' Paine’s Perfect PIPE 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, ECONOMICAL, CLEAN. 
= = Fy While lighted the inner bow! can be raised to 


clean or remove obstructions without 


=) emptying or wasting the tobacco, No 


the tobacco bowl. No center draft to leave unburned tobacco around the sides. 


stem, so th ut smoke passes around bowl before er 
‘co bowls may be had ata 
silte U.S. and 


Best Quality Selected Fr 
Extra Bow!s for 50 pipes 2065 for all other 


of P O. money order, EVERY PIPE WA 
price lists. Address FRANKLIN B. PAIN 


Briar, bent stems, pure rub 
straight stems, amberoid mouthpiece, @5e each. F 


Nicotine can enter the stem, as it is all 
deposited in the smoke chamber surrounding 
Openings for smoke opposite the 
jtering the stem, insuring clean, sweet smoke. Pipe never burns 


fri w ‘tion of cost of pipe. 


ada: French Briar, bent or straight stems, ambe e, 
mouthpiece, 50c each. French Briar, first qu » bent or 
eh Briar, first quality, bent stem, pure rubbe 
bent or straight stems, real amber mouthpiece, 81.75 each. 
t On remittances of more than $1.00 you may deduct cost 


- Dealers, every pipe you sell will sellothers. Write for 
E, and Sole Manufacturer, Duluth, Minn., U.S.A 


A NEW PISTOL. 


Our attention has been calledto anew 


pistol—the Luger—samples of which are to be ton-Kendrick Co. 


The Hamilton-Kendrick Stationery Co.'s vest 
pocket list of new fall, 1901, books is a handy 
little thing for the reading public. The Hamil- 
keeps well up in the front 


German 


seen at the store of Frank A. Ellis & Son, 1716-1722, rank of the Denver booksellers, and is also a 
leader in handiing western views, souvenirs, etc. 
Larimer St.. Denver. The pistol combines every ta the title of 
Ss e ¢ a 8 
conceivable advantage of up-to-dateness, being 


f .30 caliber, fine appearance, good bal: 
very simple in action. The magazine 
eight cartridges, and yet the gun is smal 


to carry in the holster of the coat pocket and 


folder issued by the ‘‘Soo-Pacific Line,”’ with of- 
ance and fices in Minneapolis, St. Paul and Chicago. The 
contains book aims to cover the subject of shooting from 
Minnesota to Canada. The illustrations are 
lenough from ideal drawings of game birds and animals, 
and the text is a mine of information in extra- 


strong enough to killa deer. This pistol was re- Compressed form. 
cently adopted by the Board of Ordnance and |. 
Fortification, U. S. Gov't, and in a late test at the 


Springfield Armory 116 shots were fired in one 


bear and lion dogs, capturing two bears, one a 
large black bear and one a medium-sized cinna- 


minute. The selling price is$2. Ournextissue ™on. They took a pack outfit and made camp 


will contain an illustration of it. Messr 
Son have received the first consignm 
sent tothe West. 


eee on a branch of Miller Creek among the Flat 

S. Ellis & Tops. The doctor says there are plenty of bear 
ent ever left in that vicinity. 

J. E. Crane, bicycle dealer at 926-30 18th St.. 

Denver, has received a new lot of bicycles at 

auction prices, which consist of the following: 


SOME HANDSOME ALBUMS. One hundred Patee Crest bicycles from the 


bankrupt stock of the Patee Wheel Co.. a few 


for unmounted photographs are those known Ajax, Erie. Iver Johnson, Admiral and other 


as Ward's “Puro” Photograph Books, 
ed elsewhere in this issue. They are 
the Samuel Ward Company of Boston, 
died here by the Denver Dry Goods Co. 
is the original line of photo albums an 
handsomely finished a line of books as 


workmanship can make _ them. The 


leaves are of the celebrated “‘Puro” pay 
ranted not to discolor the photos, and 


makes. The wheels are being offered for a 
short time at unusually low prices. 
One of the leading sportsmen’s and tourists’ 
and han- hotels of the country, the Brown Palace, Den- 
Ward's ver, has issued a handsome folder entitled ‘‘An 
American City in a Land of Sunshine,’’ weighty 
with indisputable argument concerning the nat- 
the best ural advantages of the city and state. The 
album Brown is to be congratulated for having so con- 
clusively shown that as an Elysium for the 
er, War- sportsman, tourist and healthseeker Colorado— 
are flex- and Denver—stands unequaled anywhere on 


advertis- 
made by 


d are as 


ible, squeegee or stiff, as desired. Their new earth. 


steel grey leaves are purposely prep: 


matt-finish prints, and the light grey is 


paper for a glossy print. Price lists and sam- 


ples may be had direct from the com 
from their Denver agents. The albums 
price from 10 cents to $5 each. 


NOTES. 


State Immigration Commissioner PB: 


ared for Mr. L. B. Fleming of Pittsburg. Pa., won 
’ high average, 90.8 per cent.. at the Olean, N. Y.. 
an ideal tournament on September 10, 1901. Mr. Fleming 
shot from the eighteen-vard mark, and in addi- 
pany, or tion made 57 straight flying targets. He shot 
cigs his favorite load 40 grains, 14—7% chilled shot. 
range In L. & R. Mr. Fleming also won high average at 
Homestead shoot. September 25. 1901, making 
96.4 per cent., shooting Laflin & Rand new ‘‘In- 
fallib'e’’ Smokeless, load as follows:: 24 grains. 

14—7™. chilled shot. 
Mr. Harry Kirkover of Fredonia, N. Y., won 
high average at Titusville, Pa.. for a two days’ 
arrett of shoot. He shot 24—14—7\% “Infallible’’ Smoke- 


Idaho has gotten out a finely colored m: less powder, his average being 89.4 per cent. for 
his s > he od AP of the two davs. This is the first high gun aver- 
tate, pocket size, published under the di- A 4 

rection of the Bureau of Labor, Immigration age for L. & R. “‘Infallible’’ powder. Mr. James 


ind Statistics. 


Mr. A. S. Carter, the popular sports 


Atkinson. New Castle. Pa.. was second with IL 
& R,. Smokeless, winning 86 per cent. Mr. L. B. 
man and Fleming of Pittsburg, Pa.. was third high gun, 


hunting goods dealer at 733 16th St., Denver, re- making 85.7 ner cent. This is a notable begin- 
ports a great many hunters going out, as he is ning for the new Laflin & Rand ‘‘Infallible’’ 
renting a much larger number of rifles than at Smokeless. These gentlemen mentioned were 
this time last year. 


all high guns for both days. 


f 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


THE IDEAL CO.’S NEW TOOL. 


The Ideal Manufacturing Company comes to 
the front again this month with a new tool, the 
‘Ideal Straightline Re and De Capper,” the 
following description and claims of which made 
by the company, will prove of much interest to 
all shotgun enthusiasts: 

“One of the seemingly most insignificant lit- 
tle things about reloading paper shells is the 
re-capping and de-capping. A few years ago 
when all paper or brass of the same 
gauge, were about the same shape and size in- 
side, and all used the same size of old style No. 
2 primer, it was a simple matter. Now, how- 
ever. there is a great variety of forms and 
shapes of the inside base, each designed by the 
manufacturers of the shells to meet the re- 
quirements of the various high or low pressure, 
dense or bulk smokeless powders with which 
they are to be loaded. To properly ignite these 
various powders, there has been a great va- 
riety of primers manufactured; they have been 
specially designed to hold the proper charge of 
the different componds, and are of different 
shapes, lengths and diameters. There are no 
less than sixteen or eighteen different primers 
on the market, so that to meet the present re- 
quirements, the simple old style re-capper and 
de-capper is of no use whatever. 

“This fact has some of the manu- 
facturers of powder to advise against reloading 
which is directly against their 
interest, if it can be done properly. 
The reason they offer is as follows: 

“No matter how much care is taken by the 
reloading, he will be unable to 
seat the primers all the same depth. This is 
likely to result in misfires or hangfires, which 
will cause a seeming variation in the strength 
of the powder.” 

The cause of all this is, that heretofore 
shells have been held by the outside rim or 
head, with no inside support, and the force re- 
quired to insert or seat the primer results. in 
eoncaving the head of the shell, thus carrying 
the top of the primers beyond the proper reach 
of the firing pin, and causing misfire. If the 
work is done on a stud or pin that will cor- 
rectly fit the inside of the shell, so as to prop- 
erly guide it for the operations of de-capping 
or capping, the great varietyof base 
ind inside strengthenings interfere, and if the 
stud is made small enough to these, 
then there is trouble with the alignment of 
knockout or inserting punches. The great va- 
riation in the shape and the thickness of the 
base, together with the variety of lengths and 
diameters of the primers, make it impossible 
for the old style hinged lever, with an insert- 
ing punch moving on a circle, to reach the 
varying heights of the top of the primers, 
which should receive the pressure centrally on 
the top. and should be pushed into the pocket 
of the shell on a straight line. 

An attempt to overcome these troubles, in a 
measure, has been made by using a circular 
eam shaped primer inserter, affixed to a hinged 
lever, Which, from a pivot or joint, moves in 
i circle, the circular cam striking the cap or 
primer at various angles, and when the act of 
compression takes place, the cam slides or re- 
volves over and against the top of the primer, 
compressing and indenting it, with a sliding 
friction movement in one direction, forcing the 
primer down into’ the pocket of the shell in 
another direction. All of which is liable to dis- 
turb the charge of fulminate and cause misfire. 

To overcome these difficulties, we have es- 


shells 


caused 


shotgun shells 
business 


sportsman in 


sh ipes 


escape 


pecially designed the Ideal “Straightline” re 
and de-capper, which we claim will re and de- 
cap any and all shells with central fire holes, 
whether of domestic or foreign manufacture, 
brass or paper, from ten to twenty-eight gauge, 
without any extra parts except a bushing for 
each gauge. It makes no difference what the 
shape or size of the shell may be on the inside, 
or what the thickness of the head, or what 
primer may be required. 

There is only one part of the shell that has 
not been changed, and that is the outside di- 


mensions; that part cannot be changed very 
much and fit the various standard chambers 


of shotguns. 

We, therefore, use the outside of the shell 
for a guide only, in both operations of re-cap- 
ping and de-capping. We have made the in- 
side stud or pin small enough to escape all of 
the various shapes and sizes of the base of the 
shells, and all shells rest on and are supported 
on the top of this inside stud, the end of which 
is small enough to permit either the solid paper 
base or metallic pocket to rest upon it, and all 
of the pressure exerted is received on the top 
of the pin or stud. There can be no concaving 
of the head, or receding from the pressure ap- 
plied on the lever, 


For re-capping. the primer inserting punch 
“E”’ in the double crosshead “FF” (see illus- 
tration) projects beyond the larger broad base, 
which acts as a stop on the head of the shell, 
thus the primers in every case are all seated a 
uniform depth, which is just below flush with 
the surface of the top of the head of the shell. 
It is impossible to seat them deeper, they must 
be all alike, and whatever the varying heights 
of the shells, as they rest on the inside pin or 
stud “A,”’ or the varying lengths of the primers 
they must all be seated straight, for the me- 
chanical movements that operate on the shell 
are in a positively direct and straight line, par- 
allel with the walls of the pocket of the shell 
and the range is sufficient to cover all varia- 
tions. 

For de-capping. the stud “A” is simply re- 
versed, the hole “C”’ in the crosshead “DD” is 
brought into alignment, and the old primer 
forced out by pressing on the lever “‘K,"’ and 
there will be no injury to the Knockout punch 
as all parts are in accurate and central align- 
ment when the crosshead “DD” is swung up to 
the stop rod “G.”’ 
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